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SYNOPSIS 

THE    IMMORTALITY   OF   THE   SOUL 

1  But  we  are  not  the  children  of  withdrawing  unto  perdition,  but  of 
faith  to  the  saving  of  the  Sou!." — Heb.  x.  39. 
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THE  IMMORTALITY  OF  THE  SOUL 

"  Nos  autem  non  sumus  subtractions  filii  in  •berditionem  sed  fidei  in 

ERRATA      TO 
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man  from  the  first  simple  instructions  of  the  nursery 
and  elementary  school  to  the  finished  curriculum  of 
the  university  or  technical  college,  we  cannot  but 
conclude  that  this  almost  universal  evidence  of 
organized  training  of  the  mind  and  character  argues, 
at  least,  the  implied  belief  in  an  existence  hereafter. 

2.  For  if  the  wondrous  life  of  ours,  with  its  keen 
interest  in  things  and  active  pursuit  of  every  branch 
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THE   IMMORTALITY  OF  THE  SOUL 

"  Nos  autem  non  sumus  subtractions  filii  in  perditionem  sed  fidei  in 
acquisitionem  animae." 

"  But  we  are  not  the  children  of  withdrawing  tinto  perdition  but  of 
faith  to  the  saving  of  the  Soul"— Heb.  x.  39. 

INTRODUCTION 

WE  judge,  my  dear  brethren,  of  the  end  of  anything 
by  the  means  that  are  proportioned  to  its  accomplish 
ment.  When  we  see  some  complicated  piece  of 
machinery,  or  contemplate  the  constitution  of  a  highly 
developed  organization — be  it  scientific,  political,  or 
social — we  naturally  conclude  that  some  important 
result  is  thereby  intended,  and  as  far  as  this  world  goes 
we  are  seldom,  if  ever,  deceived  in  our  conjectures. 

I.  MORAL  WELL-BEING  OF  MAN 

1.  When  we  consider  the  well-nigh  infinite  attention 
bestowed  on  the  moral  and  intellectual  well-being  of 
man  from  the  first  simple  instructions  of  the  nursery 
and  elementary  school  to  the  finished  curriculum  of 
the  university   or   technical    college,  we   cannot   but 
conclude    that    this    almost    universal    evidence    of 
organized  training  of  the  mind  and  character  argues, 
at  least,  the  implied  belief  in  an  existence  hereafter. 

2.  For  if  the  wondrous  life  of  ours,  with  its  keen 
interest  in  things  and  active  pursuit  of  every  branch 
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of  knowledge,  were  to  come  to  an  abrupt  ending  with 
the  dissolution  of  the  body,  where  would  be  the  use  of 
all  this  close  and  laborious  preparation  ?  Not  surely  for 
the  material  well-being  of  a  life  that  might  be  snapped 
off  at  any  moment  by  an  accident,  and  which,  in  any 
case,  could  not  be  reckoned  at  above  a  century. 

3.  All  goes  to  prove  that  this  high  culture  and 
assiduous  betterment  of  our  natural  endowments  is  an 
implicit  preparation  for  a  state  more  perfect  and 
capable  of  realization  than  that  in  which  we  are 
constituted  at  present. 

The  importance  of  this  state  of  future  being  forms 
no  portion  of  the  present  discourse.  We  know  that 
for  the  spiritual  part  of  our  existence  the  whole  work 
of  the  redemption  was  undertaken,  and  upon  its 
eternal  welfare  is  the  entire  energy  of  the  Church 
expended.  In  all  his  troubles  and  afflictions  the 
religious  man  consoles  himself  with  the  same  con 
viction  that  lightened  the  trials  of  holy  Job,  and 
made  even  the  pagan  Roman  poet  cry  out,  though 
for  a  different  reason  :  "Non  omnis  moriar" — "I  shall 
not  wholly  die."  But,  however  firm  may  be  our  belief 
in  immortality,  we  must  never  forget  that  outside  the 
domain  of  faith  there  exists,  and  has  ever  existed, 
a  widespread  area  of  doubt,  and  even  negation,  where 
the  truths  which  we  regard  as  the  commonplaces  of 
belief  are  looked  upon  as  nothing  better  than  illusions 
and  chimeras.  The  opposition  which  in  the  early 
ages  spent  itself  in  attacking  the  divinity  of  Christ, 
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and  in  the  sixteenth  century  in  impugning  the 
infallibility  of  the  Church,  now  seems,  in  some 
quarters,  to  be  directing  itself  against  the  very 
fundamentals  of  religious  belief,  as  the  existence  of 
God  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

II.  CONSIDERATIONS  ON  THE  SOUL 
1 .  In  order  the  better  to  realize  the  whole  bearing 
of  this  subject,  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  under 
stand  what  we  mean  by  the  term  "  soul."  According 
to  Catholic  philosophy,  following  the  reasoning  of 
Aristotle,  the  soul  is  "  the  first  principle  of  life,"  a 
principle,  spiritual  or  immaterial,  and  one  in  nature 
or  essence.  This  quality  of  spirituality  is  concluded 
from  its  ability  to  form  "  abstract  and  immaterial 
ideas,"  and  its  unity  or  oneness  because  a  contrary 
doctrine  of  plurality  of  souls — good  and  bad — logically 
implies  consequences  of  an  immoral  nature.  Having 
thus  briefly  touched  on  some  of  the  qualities  of  the 
soul,  we  may  further  remark — before  proceeding  to 
give  some  arguments  for  its  existence — that  it  is 
the  doctrine  of  the  Church  that  the  soul  is  infused 
into  the  body  by  God  at  the  moment  of  conception, 
inasmuch  as  an  intellectual  and  immaterial  principle 
cannot  be  created  by  material  means,  and  must 
therefore  be  referred  to  some  transcendent  force. 

III.  PROOFS  OF  IMMORTALITY 
1.  In  addition  to  the  considerations  which  formed 
the   introduction    to  the    present   discourse,  we   are 
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led  to  a  belief  in  the  immortality  of  soul  by 
three  other  reasons  which  have  generally  been 
regarded  as  conclusive  by  the  bulk  of  thinking 
people.  These  evidences  are  found  in  (i)  the 
universal  belief  of  mankind,  (2)  the  eternal  principle 
of  justice,  and  the  final  triumph  of  right  over 
wrong,  (3)  man's  superior  place  in  nature  which 
makes  him  as  it  were  the  perfection  of  animal  life. 

The  belief  in  a  "  life  after  death,"  however  much 
the  ideas  concerning  it  may  vary,  is  one  so  wide 
spread  as  to  be  practically  universal.  We  say 
practically,  because  there  are  some  ethnical  ex 
ceptions  to  the  rule  which,  however,  can  hardly  be 
said  to  constitute  a  serious  difficulty.  The  very  few 
races  not  impressed  with  the  idea  of  immortality  are 
for  the  most  part  the  lowest  in  intelligence  and 
culture,  and  their  ignorance  in  this  regard  no  more 
argues  against  the  futurity  of  the  soul  than  their 
ignorance  of  chemistry  and  physics  argues  against 
the  facts  of  science.  The  belief  which  commanded 
the  assent  of  Socrates  and  Plato,  Leibnitz  and 
Napoleon,  will  certainly  not  be  shaken  because 
an  ever-diminishing  number  of,  say,  Australian 
aborigines  have  not  sufficient  mental  ability  to  rise 
to  what  is,  after  all,  the  grandest  conception  ever 
formed  of  the  destiny  of  man. 

2.  The  amount  of  practical  injustice  which  in  spite 
of  legislation  and  beneficence  continues  to  afflict  a 

o 

large   section    of    mankind,    also    supplies    a   strong 
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proof  of  the  subject  of  our  theme.  When  we  reflect, 
for  instance,  on  the  sufferings  of  the  good  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  bad,  the  only  satisfactory  explan 
ation  we  can  come  to  is :  that  this  life  is  but  a 
preparation  for  another.  It  is  a  metaphysical  im 
possibility  that  wrong,  as  such,  should  permanently 
triumph  over,  or  replace,  the  right ;  but  this  would 
certainly  be  the  case  if  the  grave  put  an  eternal 
period  to  life's  "  fitful  sleep."  It  is  this  belief  in  a 
final  adjustment  of  wrongs — a  general  balancing  of 
accounts  (if  the  term  be  here  admissible) — that  pre 
serves  the  moral  equilibrium  of  the  world,  and 
prevents  vast  numbers  of  mankind  from  falling  into 
despair  and  anarchy. 

3.  Finally,  the  superior  place  occupied  by  man  in 
nature — confirmed  by  the  evolutionary  process  from 
the  lowest  form  of  animal  life  to  his  own — makes 
it  almost  impossible  to  believe  that  his  existence 
is  to  have  no  higher  and  permanent  sphere.  To 
deny  the  eternal  spiritual  life  of  man  is,  in  fact,  "to 
rob  Evolution  of  its  meaning,"  as  an  eminent  modern 
philosopher  asserts ;  while  to  affirm  it,  is  to  crown 
Evolution  with  a  satisfactory  and  fitting  conclusion. 
For  given  this  conclusion,  we  see  in  the  life  of  man 
a  stage  of  probation  where,  by  the  worthy  exercise 
of  his  free  will,  he  may  duly  fit  himself  for  another 
and  higher  sphere  of  existence  with  the  first  cause 
of  Evolution — Almighty  God. 

Conclusion. — Such,    my    brethren,    are   a    few  of 
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the  reasons,  which,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
have  induced  the  noblest  work  of  the  creation  to 
centre  its  hopes  on  an  unseen,  but  none  the  less 
existing,  world.  Together  we  might  have  con 
sidered  the  doctrine  of  immortality  as  the  moving 
force  of  literary  genius,  by  which  have  been  evolved 
such  masterpieces  of  thought  as  the  Iliad  of  Homer, 
the  Aeneid  of  Virgil,  and  the  Divine  Comedy  of 
Dante.  We  might  have  regarded  it  as  the  genius 
of  humanity,  ennobling  its  ambitions,  restraining  its 
impulses,  and  inspiring  it  to  achieve  a  thousand 
sublime  efforts  which  is  alone  sufficient  to  demon 
strate  that  mankind  is  reserved  for  another  and 
higher  destiny.  Enough,  however,  has  been  said  in 
support  of  our  faith  in  an  after  existence  to  satisfy 
reasonable  inquiry,  but  if  more  is  required  it  is  surely 
to  be  found  in  the  changed  attitude  of  the  ablest 
scientific  teachers  on  this  momentous  subject.  From 
the  principle  that  "nothing  is  lost  in  nature,"  they 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  soul — which  is  a 
force  embodying  man's  life  and  character — must  in 
some  way  survive  "  the  shuffling  off  this  mortal  coil." 
Such  an  admission  is,  indeed,  a  happy  sign  that  the 
leading  intellects  of  the  present  day  have  left  the 
older  materialism  far  behind  and  a  sure  proof  that 
man's  inherent  belief  in  immortality — though  it  may 
be  obscured  for  a  time  by  scepticism — can  never  be 
extinguished  by  authoritative  disbelief. 
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FAITH  AND  ITS  EXEMPLIFICATION 
IN  THE  MAGI 

"  Sine  fide  autem  impossibile  est  placer e  Deo." 
" Without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  God." — Heb.  xi.  6. 

INTRODUCTION 

THE  prayers  of  the  Church,  my  dear  brethren,  are 
constantly  ascending  to  God  that  the  gift  of  faith  may 
be  widely  diffused  on  earth.  Without  that  gift  "  it  is 
impossible  to  please  God,"  as  St.  Paul  reminds  us, 
and  one  of  the  worst  things  which  can  be  said  of  a 
Catholic  is  that  "  he  has  lost  the  faith  " — made  ship 
wreck  of  it  like  Hymeneus  and  Alexander,  who 
"subverted  the  faith  of  some"  (2  Tim.  ii.  17). 

So  much,  indeed,  is  this  virtue  of  faith  regarded  as 
the  very  basis  of  belief,  that  it  has  received  the 
appellation  of  "  theological  "  because  it  relates  imme 
diately  to  God. 

I.  BASIS  OF  RELIGIOUS  BELIEF 
1 .  We  know  for  a  certainty  that  divine  faith  excludes 
all  doubt,  for  if  doubt  exists  there  can  be  no  absolute 
belief  in  whatever  God  has  revealed.  "  I  know  in 
whom  I  have  believed  and  I  am  certain,"  writes  St. 
Paul  (2  Tim.  i.  12),  and  this  in  short  is  the  very  spirit 
of  true  faith. 

ii 
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But  this  firm  assent,  though  resting  principally  on 
the  authority  of  God,  Who  can  neither  deceive  nor 
be  deceived,  is  not  without  its  proofs,  drawn  from 
reason,  history  and  experience,  or  "  motives  of  credi 
bility,"  as  they  are  termed. 

2.  By  these  corroborating  circumstances  we  are 
enabled  to  prudently  judge  whether  the  matter  in 
question  be  worthy  of  our  belief  or  not.  Thus, 
in  studying  the  claims  of  Christianity  we  naturally 
consider,  in  the  first  place,  the  predictions  made  by 
Isaias,  Jeremias,  and  the  other  prophets  who  lived 
centuries  before  the  birth  of  Our  Lord.  Then  next 
in  order  the  cloud  of  witnesses  to  the  signs  and 
wonders  which  He  did — the  marvellous  spread  of  His 
doctrine  and  precepts  during  the  early  centuries,  in 
spite  of  the  might  of  the  Caesars,  the  horrors  of  the 
Roman  torture  chambers  and  the  arena — the  scoffing 
scepticism  of  Celsus,  Ebion,  Julian  the  Apostate, 
and  the  whole  school  of  pagan  sophists.  Such 
evidences,  however  cogent,  are  not  mathematical  or 
metaphysical  in  their  certainty,  and  do  not  therefore 
necessarily  compel  our  assent.  The  unanimous  testi 
mony  of  his  apostolic  brethren  did  not  convince 
St.  Thomas  of  the  fact  of  the  Resurrection,  and 
consequently  in  every  subsequent  age  there  has  not 
been  wanting  those  who  (in  effect)  exclaim  with  him  : 
"  Unless  I  shall  see  the  print  of  the  nails  and  put 
my  fingers  into  the  place  of  the  nails,  and  put  my 
hand  into  His  side,  I  will  not  believe." 
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The  causes  of  non-belief  need  not  be  considered 
here.  They  arise  from  peculiarity  of  disposition, 
obscurity^of  intellect,  and  of  course  very  frequently 
from  love  of  notoriety,  and  hardness  of  heart  following 
on  habitual  sin.  To  these  we  may  add  still  another 
reason — invincible  ignorance  or  sheer  inability  to  be 
convinced  by  arguments  usually  regarded  as  suffici 
ently  conclusive.  With  these  matters  we  are  not  now 
concerned.  It  suffices  to  say  that  it  is  the  teaching  of 
the  Church  that  when  a  man  really  makes  up  his 
mind  that  the  objects  of  faith  are  worthy  of  credibility, 
God  intervenes  with  His  grace,  and  enables  him  to 
believe  with  his  whole  heart. 

I.  BENEFITS   OF   FAITH 

This,  then,  in  a  word,  is  Faith,  "  the  substance  of 
things  to  be  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  that 
are  not  seen"  (Heb.  xi.  i).  Inasmuch  as  it  rests 
mainly  on  the  Authority  of  God,  and  does  not  depend 
for  its  existence  on  visible,  material  proofs,  it  may  be 
regarded  as  a  real  test  of  our  submission  and  willing 
ness  to  believe.  Hence  the  admiring  eulogy  of  Our 
Lord  on  the  humility  of  the  Centurion  :  "  Amen,  I 
say  to  you,  I  have  not  found  such  faith,  even  in 
Israel "  (Matt.  viii.  10). 

1 .  There  are  few  grander  examples  of  this  sublime 
virtue  than  that  afforded  by  the  three  wise  men  who 
came  to  adore  the  Saviour  at  His  birth.  They  were 
not  of  the  Jewish  race,  nor  buoyed  up  by  the  Messianic 
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tradition.  They  lived  far  away  in  a  land  estranged 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  "  one  true  and  living  God," 
and  permeated  with  the  principles  of  Zoroaster.  Yet 
of  the  millions  who  saw  the  "star  in  the  east,"  they 
were  the  only  ones  among  the  great  who  obeyed  its 
silent  summons,  thus  manifesting  for  all  time  their 
confidence  in  God,  and  giving  yet  another  proof  that 
He  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  but  the  equal  Father 
of  all. 

2.  At  the  time  of  Our  Saviour's  birth  the  whole 
Jewish  nation  was  anxiously  awaiting  the  coming  of 
the  expected  Messiah,  the  Heaven-sent  Captain  that 
was  to  rule  the  people  of  Israel.  Even  the  Romans, 
sunk  in  their  soul-darkening  vices,  and  alienated  from 
religious  truth,  were  aware  of  the  "  pre-eminence " 
which  at  this  period  was  to  become — they  knew  not 
by  what  means — the  prerogative  of  the  East.  Peace 
assumed  her  sway  over  the  warring  nations,  the 
temple  of  Janus  closed  its  portals,  and  Jesus  Christ 
came  into  the  world.  No  herald  announced  the  advent 
of  the  Divine  Child,  no  popular  acclaim  welcomed  the 
Heir  to  His  earthly  kingdom.  The  Babe  of  Bethlehem 
shivering  in  His  cheerless  manger,  looked  out  on  a 
world  indifferent  to  His  coming,  and  having  none  to 
do  Him  reverence  save  a  few  despised  ones  of  the 
earth,  the  lowly  shepherds  of  the  hill-side. 

Meanwhile  in  the  deep  vault  of  heaven  rose  the 
resplendent  star  that  shone  its  hopeful  warning,  and 
announced  that,  "  He,  the  expected  of  nations,  had 
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come."  Millions  saw  the  portent,  wondered  at  it,  and 
went  their  way,  all  save  three,  the  princes  of  a  Gentile 
and  far-off  nation,  who  strong  in  faith  received  not  the 
grace  of  God  in  vain. 

3.  Small  marvel  is  it,  my  brethren,  that  spiritual 
writers    in    all    ages   have   dwelt    with    wonder    and 
delight  on  the  Magi   Kings,  and  the  lessons  to  be 
derived    from  their   generous   example.     The    perils 
of   a    long    and    difficult    journey,  with    its    desert 
wastes    to    be    traversed,   wild    beasts    and    robbers 
to   be   encountered,  deter   them    not.     With   whole 
hearted  devotion  they  set  forth,  but  their  faith  has 
yet  another  and  a  heavier  trial  in  store.     Arrived  at 
Jerusalem  wearied  with  the  fatigues  of  a   harassing 
journey,  they  see  no  sign  of  anything  unusual  having 
occurred.     The  city  pursues  its  accustomed  round  of 
business  and  pleasure  all  heedless  of  the  great  event. 
Instead  of  reproaching  themselves  for  having  come  so 
far  on  so  slender  a  pretext,  and  seeking  to  hide  their 
shame  in  immediate  flight,  they  diligently  persevere 
in  their  inquiries  and  their  lively  faith  receives  its  due 
reward. 

4.  They  arrive  at  the  rough  porch  of  the  cavern 
stable,  and  there  behold  the  object  of  their  solicitude. 
What  tongue  can  tell  the  flood  of  heavenly  delights 
that  fills  the  hearts  of  the  Magi,  as  they  kneel  before 
the  manger-throne  and  offer  their  symbolic  gifts  to 
the  King  and  Saviour  of  the  world  ? 

Conclusion. — Like  these  saints  and  heroes  of  the 
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gospel  we  too  have  obeyed  the  summons  of  God, 
and  are  journeying  onward  to  our  everlasting  home. 
Our  guide  is  the  Star  of  Faith  which  shines  serene 
and  full  of  hope  for  all  men  of  good  will.  At  times 
the  manifold  perils  of  the  journey  appal  us  ;  we  would 
fain  turn  back  and  give  up  our  labour  in  despair. 
The  Magi  found  a  city  wholly  indifferent  to  the  event 
"  which  many  prophets  and  kings  had  desired  to  see 
and  had  not  seen,"  but  they  were  not  thereby  put  off 
from  their  high  resolve.  Their  glorious  reward  both 
in  time  and  in  eternity  we  know ;  let  us  brace  ourselves 
to  imitate  their  admirable  constancy.  The  path 
to  Heaven  is  a  steep  and  hard  one,  the  whole  spiritual 
life  is  beset  with  temptation  and  perplexity.  Yet 
what  strength,  what  comfort  in  the  bitter  conflict 
shall  we  derive  from  the  exercise  of  a  lively  faith  ! 
By  it  our  sorrows  shall  be  turned  into  joy  (John  xvi. 
20)  and  the  sufferings  of  this  life  be  made  unworthy  of 
comparison  with  the  glory  to  come  (Rom.  viii.  18). 
When  we  consider  that  millions  do  not  possess  this 
inestimable  comfort,  how  great  ought  to  be  our 
gratitude  to  God,  Who  in  the  midst  of  all  our  per 
plexities  and  manifold  tribulations  has  endowed  us 
with  the  gift  which  enables  us  to  say  with  the  Apostle  : 
"  I  am  not  confounded,  for  I  know  in  whom  I  have 
believed  "  (2  Tim.  i.  12). 
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PRAYER 

"  Vigilate  et  orate  ut  non  intrdis  in  tentationem" 
"  Watch  and  pray )  that  ye  enter  not  into  temptation." — Matt.  xxvi.  41. 

INTRODUCTION 

MAN  has  been  well  called  gregarious,  my  dear 
brethren,  for  from  the  earliest  times  the  human 
race  has  sought  support  and  comfort  in  mutual 
society.  "We  have  nothing  from  the  immortal 
Gods  better  than  friendship,  nothing  more  pleasant," 
says  the  pagan  orator  (Cicero),  and  hence  the  de 
privation  of  human  intercourse  has  justly  come  to 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  worst  of  evils. 

But  friendship  which  is  formed  by  a  sort  of  process 
of  natural  selection  from  the  varied  circumstances  of 
association,  is  only  maintained  by  those  numberless 
interchanges  of  sentiments  and  affections  which  foster 
the  warmth  of  feeling  till  it  becomes  the  burning 
fire  of  mutual  love. 

As  individuals  win  for  themselves  friends  in  this 
world  and  use  every  means  to  retain  them,  so  do 
those  who  really  seek  the  friendship  of  Almighty 
God  practise  every  resource  of  devotion  to  obtain  so 
desirable  an  end. 
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I.  THE  NATURE  OF   PRAYER 
Among    these   varied  expedients    there    is    none 
more  potent  than  prayer,   which  may  well  be  com 
pared  to  a  link  of  gold  joining  the  soul  to  its  Creator 
and  highest  good. 

1.  Prayer,  as  the  Catechism  tells  us,  is  the  raising 
up  of  the  mind  and  heart  to  God,  and  certainly  this 
exactly   explains    its    nature   and   object.     To  think 
ever  so  little  of  God,  provided  that  brief  commune 
be  marked  by  devotion,  is  to  pray  to  Him,  and  this 
brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  mental  prayer  as  a 
means  of  advancing  our  personal  holiness. 

2.  The  majority  of  Catholics  have  little  leisure  for 
attending   Mass  and   other  services  apart   frcm    the 
Sundays  and  holidays  of  obligation.     But  there  is  no 
one  so  busy  who  cannot  raise  his  mind  and  heart  to 
God    at   some   time   or  other   during  the   day,  and 
recalling  for  a  brief  space  an  aspect  of  divine  love — 
as  the  Passion,  or  a  mystery  of  faith — as  the  Blessed 
Sacrament — make  it   the  subject  of  a  short  though 
fruitful    meditation.       Those   who    persevere   in    the 
practice  will    be  surprised  to  find  how   easy  formal 
meditation  becomes,  and  how  it  conduces  to  fostering 
in  the  heart  a  real  interest  and  pleasure  in  spiritual 
things.     The  morning  and  evening  prayers  will  cease 
to  be,  what  they  so  often  are,  a  mere  hurried  formality, 
and, thanks  to  a  little  serious  reflection  on  a  few  familiar 
subjects  of  religious  import,  we   will    find    ourselves 
advancing  daily  in  the  grace  and  knowledge  of  God. 
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II.  THE  EXAMPLE  OF  OUR  LORD  AND 

THE  SAINTS 

Though  bodily  mortification  is  characteristic  of 
the  prophets  of  the  old  dispensation  and  the  Saints 
of  the  new,  still  it  was  by  prayer  chiefly  that  they 
attained  to  that  pitch  of  sanctity  which  marked  them 
out  for  God's  chosen  children. 

1.  The  life,  too,  of  Our  Lord  on  earth   was  one 
long  course  of  prayer.       His    public    labours    com 
menced  with  the  forty  days'  fast  and  prayer  in  the 
desert,  and  often  after  having  worked  all  day  to  win 
souls    to    God,   "  He    passed   the   night   in    prayer " 
(Luke   vi.   12).      This  habit  of  making  supplication 
to    His  heavenly    Father  was  not  interrupted   even 
by  the  mental  and  physical  sufferings  of  the  passion 
— for  "  being  in  an  agony   He  prayed   the  longer  " 
(Luke  xxii.  43). 

2.  The  glorious  example  of  Our  Saviour  has  ever 
found  imitators  among  the  Saints — that  predestined 
band  who  of  every  age,  rank,  and  country,  follow  in 
heart   and    sentiment    the    Lamb   whithersoever  He 
goeth.    Prayer  may  indeed  be  well  called  the  weapon 
of  Christians  by  which  all  the  obstacles  which  Satan, 
our  own  passions,  or  the  perverse  example  of  others, 
throw  across  our  path  may  be  overcome.     By  means 
of  it  the  Church   has   achieved   her   most   splendid 
triumphs.    Whether  it  be  the  early  Christians  praying 
for  the  delivery  of  St.  Peter  from  prison  (Acts  xii.), 
the  Solitaries  of  Egypt  and  the   East  making  sup- 
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plication  against  the  ravages  of  Arianism,  or  St. 
Pius  V  imploring  the  aid  of  the  holy  Mother  of  God 
against  the  Turks  at  Lepanto — all  have  been  gained 
through  heartfelt  and  universal  prayer. 

III.  THE  HABIT  OF   PRAYER 

1.  It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  the  wilful 
neglect  of  prayer  is  by  far  the  most  widespread  cause 
of  the  multitude  of  moral  miseries  at  present  afflicting 
the  world.     We  do  not,  of  course,  mean  by  this  that 
the  man  of  prayer  is  thereby  safeguarded  from  the 
possibility  of  lapsing.     Even  the  best  may  fall,  and, 
as   experience    teaches   us,  do    fall,  sometimes   even 
grievously,  but   the  golden    chain    of  prayer   which 
unites  the  truly  religious  man  to  God  will  speedily 
draw  him  back  to  the  path  of  rectitude.     In  fact,  the 
good  are  often  permitted  to  stray  in  order  that  some 
tendency  to  presumption  or  actual  neglect  of  grace 
may  be  corrected,  and    the  persons  who  experience 
this  mode  of  divine  warning  almost  invariably  profit 
by  it. 

2.  But   the  man  who  never  prays   is   indeed    in 
parlous  case.     His  condition  may  be  compared  to  a 
sort  of  apostasy  from  God,  an  existence  deprived  of 
the  only  help  which  alone  can  support  us  on   life's 
dark  and  dreary  way.     St.  John  Climacus  used   to 
say  that  prayer  was  a  bridge  over  temptations,  the 
death  of  sadness,  and  the  token  of  future  glory ;  in 
like  manner  St.  Philip  Neri,  the  Apostle  of  Rome  in 
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the  sixteenth  century,  was  wont  to  remind  those 
whom  he  instructed  that  a  man  without  prayer  was 
nothing  more  than  a  dumb  beast. 

The  habit  of  prayer,  which,  like  all  other  habits,  is 
made  up  of  a  number  of  repeated  acts,  will  come  to 
each  in  due  time  provided  the  proper  means  are 
taken  to  ensure  so  desirable  an  end.  When  the  habit 
is  once  acquired,  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  it  is  an  enormous  gain — an  epoch,  in  fact — in 
our  spiritual  life,  compared  to  which  the  trouble  we 
have  taken  must  ever  seem  trifling  and  unworthy  of 
remembrance. 

IV.  THE  OBJECTS  .OF   PRAYER 

1 .  The  instinct  of  charity  and  Christian  courtesy 
reminds  us  that  we  are  to  pray  not  merely  for  our 
selves  but  for  all  others.     "  Pray  one  for  another  that 
you  may  be  saved  "  is  the  exhortation  of  St.  James 
(v.  1 6),  and  surely  the  field  for  our  labours  in  this 
respect  is  one  of  almost  boundless  extent. 

2.  We  have  our  fellow  Catholics   both  here  and 
throughout  the  world  to  pray  for — that   their  lives 
may  ever  shine  before  men  with  the  brightness  of 
interior  virtue  and  exterior  good  example.     For  years 
St.  Augustine  lived  in  sin  and  misbelief,  till  at  length 
the  prayers  of  his  holy  mother  StJMonica  prevailed, 
and  the  wanton  son  became  the  doctor  of  the  Western 
Church.     What  an  increase  of  faith,  of  good  resolu 
tions,  of  penance,  would  be  seen  amongst  us,  if  only 
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the  habit  of  remembering  others  to  God  were  more 
widespread  and  sincere ! 

3.  Then,  over  and  above  those  who  are  of  the 
household  of  the  faith,  we  have  the  great  mass  of 
our  countrymen  who,  through  no  fault  of  theirs,  are 
deprived  of  the  immense  consolation  of  Catholic 
doctrine  and  devotion.  These  "  separated  brethren  " 
are  the  descendants  of  a  generation  whom  the  un 
bridled  lust  and  ferocious  passions  of  a  despotic  king 
— followed  by  the  terrors  of  nigh  three  centuries  of 
penal  laws — robbed  of  that  bright  heritage.  It  is  for 
us  in  large  measure  to  hasten  the  happy  day  of 
reconciliation.  Our  prayers  for  that  joyous  consum 
mation  will  be  mingled  with  those  of  St.  Austin,  who 
first  brought  the  faith  to  these  shores,  and  St.  Bede, 
whose  learned  writings  defended  and  propagated  it. 
Our  supplications,  however  imperfect,  will  combine 
with  those  of  St.  Thomas,  who  died  to  save  the 
English  Church  from  the  erastianism  of  the  state, 
and  with  the  suffrages  of  that  blessed  company  of 
martyrs  who  in  later  times  shed  their  blood  for  the 
supremacy  of  the  See  of  Peter,  and  in  defence  of  the 
adorable  Sacrifice.  Nor  shall  we  forget  the  present 
needs  of  the  Universal  Church — her  deathless  conflict 
with  infidel  states  and  societies  to  safeguard  the  faith 
of  her  children,  and  loyally  fulfil  the  divine  mission 
entrusted  to  her.  All  these  intentions  will  form  part 
of  our  supplication,  and  though  we  may  never  see  the 
result,  we  know  full  well  that  God  in  His  own  good 
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time  and  way  will  accomplish  what  we  ask.  To  one 
it  is  given  to  sow  and  to  another  to  reap,  but  for  both 
the  sower  and  the  reaper  in  the  harvest  of  the  Lord 
there  is  a  reward  surpassing  great. 

Conclusion. — As  a  practical  conclusion,  we  cannot 
do  better  than  resolve  to  make  our  daily  prayer  a 
real  act  of  devotion,  so  that  it  may  be  in  truth  the 
speaking  of  heart  to  heart — that  sincere  outpouring 
of  our  wants  and  affections  which  is  the  secret  way  to 
the  choicest  gifts  of  God. 
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THE    GENIUS  OF    CHRISTIANITY 

"  In  hoc  cognoscent  omnes,  quia  discipuli  mei  estis,  si  dilectionem 
habiieritis  ad  invicem. " 

"  By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  you  are  my  disciples •,  if  you  have  love 
one  for  another" — John  xiii.  35. 

INTRODUCTION 

What  constitutes  the  genius  of  Christianity.— 
When  we  speak  of  the  genius  of  individuals,  my  dear 
brethren,  we  thereby  understand  that  animating  spirit 
which  inspires  their  actions  and  stamps  them  with  the 
impress  of  character.  So  sublime  is  this  conception  of 
the  origin  of  personality,  that  even  the  pagans  regarded 
it  as  something  supernatural — a  force  directed  by  the 
influence  of  tutelary  deities.  So  when  we  consider  the 
peculiar  attributes  of  the  Christian  religion,  we  are  at 
once  impressed  by  the  softening  influence  it  has 
effected  over  the  manners  of  the  nations,  and  this 
wondrous  power,  gentle  but  not  weak,  humanizing  but 
not  enervating,  we  rightly  call  its  genius.  It  is  seen 
in  the  splendid  efforts  of  literature  and  art,  which 
under  its  sway  have  assumed  a  grandeur  unknown  to 
similar  productions  of  the  heathen  world.  In  a  much 
more  forcible  way  is  it  seen  in  those  kindly  relations 
between  man  and  man — those  varied  touches  of  nature 
which  make  the  whole  world  kin. 
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I.  STATE  OF   THE  WORLD   AT  THE  COMING 
OF  CHRIST 

1.  Bossuet  in  a  well-known  passage  has  described 
the  circumstances  attending  the  birth  of  the  Messiah, 
how  after  an  era  of  almost  incessant  warfare,  peace 
once  more  resumed  her  reign — "  the  temple  of  Janus 
was  closed,  and  Jesus   Christ  came  into  the  world." 
As  an  era  of  tranquillity  signalized  the  advent  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  so  was  the  event  itself  to  mark  a  new 
epoch  in  the  moral  and  material  progress  of  mankind. 

2.  Those  opposed,  or  at  least  indifferent,  to  the 
claims  of  Christianity,  sometimes  assert  that  civiliza 
tion  alone  can  achieve  the  true  and  permanent  better 
ment  of  the  world,  and  that  in  proportion  as  culture 
advances,  so  will  crime,  selfishness  and  other  social 
blemishes  disappear.     This  is  a  plausible  opinion,  but 
one  to  which  history  gives  a  direct  contradiction.     At 
the  very  moment  when   the  founder  of  Christianity 
appeared  on  the  scene,  the  Roman  Empire  had  reached 
a  pitch  of  splendour  and  worldly  refinement  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  parallel  in  the  whole  range  of  the 
world's  annals. 

3.  The  cities  were  collections  of  palaces  ;  the  magni 
ficence  of  which  even  in  ruin  astonishes  all  who  behold 
them.     The  furniture  and  equipment  of  daily  life  were 
in  a  style  of  the  most  reckless  profusion.     An  admir 
able  code  of  law — the  source  of  much  of  our  modern 
jurisprudence — maintained    the    standard    of    public 
justice.     The  golden    age  of  Roman   literature  had 
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shed  or  was  shedding  the  light  of  classic  splendour 
on  the  world  and  setting  up  for  future  instruction  and 
delight  the  writings  of  such  masters  as  Cicero  and 
Sallust ;  Nepos  and  Hortensius  ;  Yirgil  and  Horace  ; 
Tibullus  and  Ovid.  Roman  galleys  ploughed  well- 
nigh  every  sea  of  the  known  world,  bringing  to  the 
seat  of  empire  and  her  lesser  satellites,  the  provincial 
cities,  every  article  and  commodity  that  luxury  could 
wish  for  or  caprice  devise. 

Now,  surely,  if  there  was  a  people  among  whom  the 
blessings  of  true  civilization  ought  to  have  resided, 
according  to  materialists,  it  was  the  population  of  that 
mighty  empire  which  embraced  within  its  span  the 
"  islands  of  the  west "  and  the  confines  of  India  on  the 
east.  Yet  beneath  this  exterior  polish  and  show  of 
refinement,  there  flourished  a  degree  of  corruption  and 
barbarism  which  has  become  a  veritable  by-word  for 
all  that  is  vile  and  rotten  in  society.  Amidst  the 
mass  of  evils  which  afflicted  the  Roman  world,  we  may 
for  our  present  purpose  select  those  connected  with 
the  ordinary  routine  of  family  life,  popular  amusements 
and  social  intercourse,  as  affording  the  best  examples 
of  the  many  miseries  it  was  the  mission  of  Christianity 
to  remove. 

II.  ROMAN   BARBARISM 

1.  Both  nature  and  custom  have  invested  the  father 
with  high  authority  over  his  children,  but  the  law  of 
Rome,  not  content  with  this  species  of  dominion,  made 
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him  the  despot  of  his  own  hearth.  In  virtue  of  the 
patria  potestas,  which  affected  almost  every  circum 
stance  of  family  life,  he  had  absolute  powers  of  life 
and  death  over  his  offspring,  a  power  which  was  not 
restricted  till  Rome  as  an  empire  was  nearing  the  end 
of  her  long  dominion.  This  "right"  was  chiefly 
exercised  for  the  destruction  of  weak  or  ill-formed 
children,  and  even  if  the  privilege  was  not  taken 
advantage  of  to  the  utmost,  it  was  always  within  the 
father's  right  to  dispose  of  the  children  as  he  pleased, 
to  reduce  them  to  slavery  or  render  their  lives  miser 
able  by  ill-usage.  With  regard  to  child  murder,  even 
the  moralist,  Seneca,  did  not  blush  to  defend  the 
killing  of  sickly  and  undesirable  children  (de  Ira,  lib. 
I.  cap.  15.) — a  philosophical  "solution"  very  different 
from  the  holy  counsel  of  Christ :  "  Suffer  the  little 
children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not :  for 
of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  God"  (Mark  x.  14).  Two 
centuries  after  the  death  of  Seneca,  the  altered  state  of 
public  opinion  on  the  subject  of  infanticide — thanks  to 
the  spread  of  the  gospel — was  shown  by  the  writings 
of  Lactantius,  "  the  Christian  Cicero,"  who  denounced 
the  practice  as  a  detestable  crime. 

2.  When  the  children  of  the  free  were  liable  to  be 
thus  dealt  with,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  lot  of  the 
unhappy  slaves  who  ministered  to  the  wants  and 
pleasures  of  the  Roman  world  should  have  been  so 
wretched.  In  the  eyes  of  the  law  these  serfs  were 
chattels — creatures  who  might  be  compelled  to  per- 
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form  the  hardest  and  most  disgraceful  offices.  If  a 
poor  slave  goaded  beyond  endurance  by  the  cruelty 
of  his  master  rose  up  and  slew  him,  not  only  the 
offender  but  all  the  slaves  composing  the  "  familia," 
or  household,  were  liable  to  be  put  to  death.  Though 
Christianity  could  not  all  at  once  abolish  the  horrid 
traffic  in  human  lives,  it  produced  a  wonderful 
amelioration  in  the  treatment  of  slaves.  Their 
murder  was  declared  a  capital  offence  and  wanton 
ill-usage  made  highly  penal.  The  fact  also  that 
Christianity  taught  the  equality  of  all  men  before 
God,  was  in  itself  enough  to  ensure  the  rapid  decline 
of  servitude  and  bring  about  its  final  abrogation. 

3.  The  atmosphere  of  barbarity  which  permeated 
the  entire  length  and  breadth  of  the  Roman  dominions 
was  of  course  sedulously  fostered  by  the  training  in 
bloodshed  which  formed,  as  it  were,  an  essential  part 
of  the  national  education.  When  Rome  was  not 
engaged  in  war,  the  truculent  spirit  of  her  people 
was  kept  up  to  the  proper  pitch  by  combats  of 
gladiators  and  wild  beasts  in  the  arena.  The  fact 
that  many  of  the  former  were  persons  of  broken 
fortune  who  took  to  the  swordsman's  art  as  a 
profession,  does  not  lessen  the  atrocity  of  the  case, 
but  rather  proves  how  utterly  regardless  of  human 
life  the  nation  had  become.  Some  of  these  gladia 
torial  combats  were  as  bloody  as  the  most  san 
guinary  battles.  At  the  games  given  by  the  Emperor 
Trajan,  during  which  St.  Ignatius,  Bishop  of  Antioch, 
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suffered  martyrdom  (A.D.  107) — upwards  of  10,000 
gladiators  are  said  to  have  lost  their  lives !  Even 
good  emperors  such  as  Titus,  "  the  delight  of  man 
kind,"  approved  of  these  murderous  spectacles,  which, 
like  many  another  evil  custom,  died  hard.  Constantine 
and  his  successors  forbade  them,  but  it  was  not  till  the 
reign  of  Honorius  that  they  were  wholly  abolished  at 
the  instance  of  St.  Telemachus,  who  gave  his  life 
while  attempting  to  separate  two  combatants  in  the 
arena  (A.D.  404). 

III.  CHRISTIAN  AMELIORATION   PROGRESSIVE 

1.  But  Christianity  did  not  stop  at  merely  putting 
an     end    to    such     enormous    evils    as    those    just 
mentioned ;     it    continued    to    exercise    its    benign 
influence  throughout  succeeding  ages  for  the  benefit 
of  society.     Under  its  sway  war  ceased  to  become  a 
synonymous  term  for  "woe  to  the  vanquished."     If 
captives  were  no  longer  ruthlessly  slaughtered  or  sold 
into  slavery,  if  besieged  towns  were  no  longer  invari 
ably  sacked  and  their  inhabitants  wantonly  outraged, 
it  was  entirely  due  to  the  spirit  of  Christian  chivalry. 

2.  The  care  of  the   poor  and  helpless  became  a 
recognized  work   of  charity.     Under  the   regime  of 
paganism,  pauperism  had  been  a  curse  and  a  crime. 
Plautus   condemned    alms   as    merely    a   means    for 
prolonging  wretchedness ;    even    kind-hearted  Virgil 
thought  the  best  way  of  stamping  out  poverty  was  to 
show   it  no  pity.     With  the  advent  of  the   gospel, 
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regard   for  the  poor  became  a    maxim  of  religion. 
The  fact  that  the  founder  of  Christianity  and  His 
disciples  were  poor   men,  largely  deprived  poverty  of 
its  stigma,  and  in   the  scheme  of  the  new  teaching 
charity  towards  the  poor  in  all  its  varied  forms  held 
a   leading   place.      Intimately    connected    with   this 
phase    of    benevolence    is    the    care    of     the    sick. 
Hospitals  are  purely  a  Christian  institution,  the  first 
having  been    under  the  jurisdiction   of  the  bishops. 
The  hospital  established  by  St.  Basil  the  Great  at 
Sebaste  in  Armenia  is  described  as  being  as  large  as 
a  town  ;  a  synod  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  816  ordered 
every  ecclesiastical  foundation  to  make  due  provision 
"  for  the  poor,  the  sick,  widows  and  strangers." 

3.  Further  developments  of  Christian  charity  are 
seen  in  the  Orders  and  Guilds  that  arose  in  the 
Middle  Ages  for  the  alleviation  of  human  suffering 
or  supplying  some  "  long-felt  want."  Chief  among 
these  may  be  noted  the  Knights  of  St.  Lazarus,  for 
the  relief  of  lepers  ;  the  Order  of  Alberic,  to  protect 
pilgrims  and  travellers  from  robbers;  the  Trinitarians 
founded  in  1198  by  St.  John  of  Matha  for  the  redemp 
tion  of  Christian  captives  from  the  infidels.  Mention 
must  also  be  made  of  the  Order  of  Brothers-Pontiff, 
for  building  bridges  and  keeping  those  in  existence  in 
repair ;  also  of  the  Cellites,  who  visited  the  sick  and 
buried  the  indigent  dead.  The  Monks  of  St.  Bernard, 
who  still  continue  to  assist  travellers  lost  in  the 
dangerous  defiles  of  the  Alps,  had  their  rise  about 
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the  same  time.  Another  ameliorating  influence  at 
work  was  the  institution  of  chivalry,  which  ennobled 
warfare,  inculcated  respect  for  women  and  the 
defenceless,  and  robbed  feudalism  of  much  of  its 
severity.  "  The  truce  of  God,"  or  custom  of  abstaining 
from  warfare  on  certain  days  in  honour  of  the  Passion 
of  Christ,  also  did  much  to  lessen  hostilities,  and  its 
observance  was  enforced  by  ecclesiastical  censures. 

Over  and  above  all  this  there  were  choir  and  the 
other  schools  attached  to  the  cathedrals  and  monas 
teries,  where  free  education  leading  up  to  the  Universi 
ties  was  given  to  boys  of  all  classes  ;  the  promulgation 
of  literature  by  the  labours  of  the  scriptorium,  and 
the  practical  non-existence  of  want,  thanks  to  the 
munificence  of  the  monks. 

4.  Christian  charity  has  done  much  for  the 
deserving,  but  it  has  been  no  less  mindful  of  the 
guilty  and  fallen.  If  prisoners  are  treated  humanely 
to-day,  it  is  largely  owing  to  the  labours  of  such 
benefactors  as  St.  Vincent  of  Paul  and  John  Howard, 
each  of  whom  reminded  a  forgetful  generation  that 
society  had  other  duties  towards  criminals  besides 
punishing  them.  This  all-pervading  spirit  of  active 
benevolence  has  never  flagged,  so  that  now  in  every 
Christian  country  there  are  to  be  found  a  perfect  net 
work  of  institutions  for  dealing  with  every  aspect  of 
misfortune  and  suffering. 
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IV.  OBJECTIONS  CONSIDERED 

1.  It  may  of  course  be  objected  that  the  annals 
of  Christendom  are  stained  by  some  crimes  as  bad  as 
anything  to  be  found  in  the  records  of  pagan  times. 
The  answer  to  this  is  that  such  instances  are  not  the 
result  of  Christianity,  but   have  arisen  from   causes 
either  independent  of  or  diametrically  opposed  to  it. 
Thus    the    cruel    punishments    for    crime    formerly 
authorized  by  the  several  penal  codes  of  Europe  were 
largely  the  result  of  the  difficulty  of  detecting  criminals 
and  the  necessity  of  making  a  terrible  example  of  con 
victed  offenders.     When  the  apprehension  of  wrong 
doers  became  easier   owing   to   the   introduction    of 
steam,  telegraphs  and  scientific  methods  of  identifi 
cation,  the  need  of  severe  chastisements  passed  away. 

2.  Some  severity,  however,  is  always  necessary  for 
checking  crimes  of  violence  and  repressing  that  spirit 
of  ruffianism  which   cannot    be   subdued  by   milder 
means.     Besides,  where  too   much   lenity  has   been 
introduced,  the  results   have  been  other  than  bene 
ficial,  a  certain   amount   of  physical  suffering  being 
always    indispensable    as    a    deterrent.      Even    Our 
Saviour  used  a  whip  to  drive  the  profane  crowd  of 
buyers  and  sellers  from  the  sacred  precincts  of  the 
Temple,  and  the  parable  of  the  marriage  relates  that 
the  murderers  of  the  king's  son  were  put  to  the  sword 
and  their  city  reduced  to  ashes  (Matt.  xxii.  7). 

3.  But  apart  from  the  question  of  salutary  severity, 
it    is    undeniable    that    since   the   establishment    of 
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Christianity,  manners  of  society  have  undergone  a 
wonderful  change  for  the  better,  and  where  cases  of 
cruelty  have  occurred  these  have  been  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule.  The  religious  wars  and  perse 
cutions  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
arose  from  circumstances  entirely  abnormal.  Even 
here  the  barbarities  which  would  have  excited  no 
wonder  among  the  pagan  nations  of  antiquity,  but 
rather  have  been  looked  upon  as  a  mere  matter  of 
course,  were  almost  universally  condemned  at  the 
time  by  the  general  opinion  of  Europe,  and  have 
since  been  regarded  as  the  acts  of  men  who,  though 
they  may  have  had  "  religion  "  on  their  lips,  nearly 
always  had  revenge  and  plunder  in  their  hearts. 

Conclusion. — Such,  my  dear  brethren,  are  some  of 
the  characteristics  which  make  up  the  genius  of 
Christianity.  If  nothing  has  been  said  of  those  lofty 
conceptions  of  art  and  letters  which  it  has  engendered 
and  fostered,  it  is  only  because  the  subject  is  too  vast 
to  be  comprehended  in  a  brief  survey  like  this. 
Enough,  however,  has  been  adduced  to  show  what 
effect  the  gospel  has  had  on  the  progress  and  conduct 
of  the  ruling  nations  to  enable  us  to  recognize  in  it 
the  influence  of  a  divine  power  working  for  the 
welfare  of  those  who  are  created  to  play  a  part, 
however  obscure,  in  the  drama  of  the  world. 
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"  Erant  autem  perseverantes  in  doctrina  Apostolorum  et  communicatione. 
fractionis  et  orationibus :" 

<(  And  they  were  persevering  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Apostles  and  in  the 
communication  of  the  breaking-  of  bread  and  in  prayers. " — Acts  ii.  42. 

INTRODUCTION 

THE  chief  characteristic  of  the  age  in  which  we  live 
is  the  all-pervading  spirit  of  exactness.  The  loose 
thinking,  the  generalization  in  writing  and  description 
that  marked  the  mind  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
was  perhaps  attributable  to  the  widespread  habit  of 
speculation  which  marked  its  course,  has  long  since 
given  place  to  an  almost  universal  condition  of  mind 
which  looks  to  accuracy  as  the  great  standard  of 
excellence.  Whatever  claims  the  attention  of  man — 
literature,  the  arts,  trades,  manufactures — have  all  been 
raised  to  the  level  of  exact  sciences  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  precise  ideas  of  our  science-loving  epoch. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  is  certainly  a  subject  for 
profound  wonder  that  an  age  so  devoted  to  exactitude 
in  material  things  should  discountenance  or  rather 
seek  to  set  at  nought  the  notion  that  there  must  be 
such  a  thing  as  definitiveness  in  religion.  Belief 
without  doctrines  is  like  history  without  facts,  law 
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without  statutes,  mathematics  without  quantities — a 
thing  utterly  and  absolutely  impossible.  Yet  this 
illogical  and  absurd  assertion  is  not  the  proposition  of 
an  intellect  obviously  disordered,  but  the  serious 
statement  of  not  a  few  individuals  who  doubtless  pride 
themselves  on  their  shrewdness  and  common-sense. 

I.  THE  IDEA  OF  DOGMA  COMMON  TO  ALL 
RELIGIONS 

1.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me,  my  brethren,  to  dwell 
upon  what  must  be  patent  to  all,  i.  e.  that  ever  since 
man  in  his  collective  and    political   state   began    to 
render  worship  to  God,  that  cult  or  worship  was  in 
all  cases  an  organized  system  with  a  priesthood,  or 
ministry,  a  code  of  religious  and  moral  teaching,  and 
a  liturgy  or  public  worship.     Whether   the   prayers 
were  addressed  to  Jehovah,  as  under  the  Jewish  law, 
or  to  Baal,  Jupiter  or  Thor,  they  emanated  from  the 
same  idea  of  definite  belief  inherent  in  the  breast  of 
both  Jew  and  Gentile. 

2.  What  was  characteristic  of  the  Synagogue  and 
the  pagan  world,  has  been  none  the  less  so  of  the 
Christian  Church.     In  fact,  as  Bossuet  eloquently  sets 
forth  in  his  famous  '  Discourse  on  Universal  History,' 
the    various    beliefs,   philosophies    and    rites    which 
claimed  the  attention  of  men  prior  to  the  coming  of 
the  Messiah,  were  all  part  of  the   great   design    of 
Providence   in  preparing  the  way  for  the  advent  of 
Christianity. 
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3.  With  this  leading  idea  of  definite  and  consistent 
belief  as  the  basis  of  religion,  the  Catholic  Church  has 
ever  stood  forward  as  the  fearless  and  uncompromising 
champion  of  dogmatic  belief.  She  cites  as  testimony 
to  the  actual  visible  existence  of  the  Church  the  fact 
that  Christ  in  the  first  place  chose  twelve  Apostles  to 
carry  on  His  work  among  the  nations.  Unlike  the 
rest  of  the  people  without,  this  favoured  band  was 
alone  initiated  into  "  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of 
God"  (Mark  iv.  2).  They  were  in  addition  empowered 
to  perform  certain  religious  acts,  such  as  preaching, 
teaching  and  baptizing  (Matt,  xxviii.  19,  20) — cele 
brating  the  Holy  Eucharist  (Matt.  xxvi.  26-28)— 
remitting  sins  (John  xx.  22,  23).  Now  all  these 
injunctions  were  delivered  under  circumstances  of 
special  solemnity  and  in  words  implying  positive 
commands.  Moreover,  the  promise  of  Christ  to  the 
Apostolic  College,  "  Behold  I  am  with  you  all  days 
even  to  the  end  of  the  world  "  (Matt,  xxviii.  20),  can 
only  signify  that  Christ  abides  with  their  canonical 
successors  for  all  time,  since  each  one  of  the  Apostles 
laid  down  his  life  in  due  course. 

It  is  not  my  intention  at  present  to  discuss  the 
nature  and  import  of  the  various  precepts  alluded  to 
above.  They  have  been  adduced  to  show  that  from 
its  very  commencement,  Christianity,  so  far  from 
being  the  colourless,  meaningless  formulary  which 
some,  with  more  assurance  than  sense,  have  en 
deavoured  to  prove,  is  essentially  a  code  of  highly 
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definite  and  dogmatic  belief.  This  becomes  the  more 
apparent  when  we  consider  that  the  teaching  of  Our 
Saviour  as  a  system  of  religious  polity,  succeeded  the 
highly  organized  doctrinal  and  disciplinary  system  of 
the  Jews,  a  system  which  until  the  establishment  of 
the  New  Law,  was  certainly  the  one  depositary  of 
revelation — the  only  true  Church,  in  fact,  of  the  world. 
This  is  further  confirmed  by  the  practices  of  the 
Apostles  themselves — practices  which  must  logically 
be  regarded  not  merely  as  superfluous,  but  even 
useless,  if  Christianity  be  viewed  in  no  other  light 
than  that  of  a  code  of  amiable  moral  philosophy. 

II.   THE  EARLY  CHURCH,   ITS  BELIEFS  AND 
PRACTICES 

1.  That  the  Apostles  really  understood  Our  Lord 
to  mean  what  He  said  with  regard  to  His  several 
commands  relating  to  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of 
the  Church,  is  abundantly  clear  from  various  passages 
and  narrations  of  the  New  Testament.  The  meeting 
of  the  first  Christian  Council  to  choose  a  successor  in 
the  place  of  the  dead  and  reprobate  Judas  (Acts  i. 
13,  26),  shows  that  the  Apostles  were  not  only  certain 
of  the  divine  mission  entrusted  to  them,  but  that  they 
as  a  corporate  body  were  to  be  mainly  responsible  for 
carrying  it  out. 

Q.  The  fact  of  St.  Peter  presiding  at  this  Council 
and  addressing  those  assembled — the  circumstance 
also  of  his  name  being  always  mentioned  first  in  the 
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lists  of  the  Apostles — the  prayer  made  by  the  whole 
Church  for  him  when  in  prison,  are  all  indications 
that  already  the  whole  body  of  the  faithful  had 
grasped  the  idea  of  submission  to  a  supreme  central 
authority  foreshadowed  by  Christ  in  His  charge  at 
Caesarea  Philippi  (Matt.  xvi.  18,  19). 

3.  The  command  to  "  teach  all  nations  "  of  course 
implied  that  there  was  something  definite  to  be 
taught,  and  that  "the  nations"  who  heard  the  voice 
of  the  emissaries  were  bound  to  believe  and  obey — 
"  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever 
I  have  commanded  you"  (Matt  xxviii.  20).  This 
teaching  of  the  nations  began  with  the  conversion  of 
the  three  thousand  and  the  five  thousand  (Acts  ii.), 
and  during  the  lifetime  of  the  Apostles  had  spread 
not  only  over  a  large  part  of  Asia  Minor  and 
Greece,  but  had  even  reached  Italy,  the  seat  of  the 
empire,  and  penetrated  to  "  the  islands  beyond  the 
sea."  The  injunction  to  baptize  was  strictly  adhered 
to,  notable  instances  of  baptism  occurring  in  the  case 
of  the  conversion  of  the  Eunuch  of  Queen  Candace  by 
St.  Philip  (Acts  viii.  38),  and  of  Cornelius  the  Centurion 
of  the  Italian  band  (x.  48).  The  conversion  of  this 
centurion,  who  was  already  a  very  religious  man  in  a 
private  and  personal  way,  is  a  powerful  proof  of  the 
necessity  of  belonging  to  the  one  Church,  and  a 
striking  condemnation  of  that  easy-going,  unreason 
ing  opinion  that  it  matters  not  what  one  believes 
provided  one's  conduct  is  above  reproach.  The 
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laying  on  of  hands  by  SS.  Peter  and  John,  in  the 
case  of  the  men  and  women  of  Samaria,  is  claimed 
by  the  Catholic  Church  as  the  first  recorded  instance 
of  the  Sacrament  of  Confirmation — "then  they  laid 
their  hands  upon  them  and  they  received  the  Holy 
Ghost"  (Acts  viii.  12).  The  confession  of  their  sin 
with  respect  to  magic  arts,  made  by  the  Ephesians 
to  St.  Paul  (Acts  xix.  18),  is  in  harmonious  accord 
ance  with  the  power  of  remission  bestowed  by  Christ 
on  the  Church — "  Whosesoever  sins  ye  forgive  they 
are  forgiven  unto  them "  (John  xx.  23). 

III.  OBSERVATIONS   ON  THE   HOLY 
EUCHARIST,   Etc. 

1.  When  we  come  to  consider  the  subject  of  the 
great  central  act  of  worship  of  the  Catholic  Church 
— the  real  presence  of  Our  Lord  in  the  Holy 
Eucharist — we  have  St.  Paul  enunciating  the  belief 
of  the  centuries  in  language  it  is  impossible  to  gain 
say.  The  Apostle  is  addressing  the  Corinthians  and 
exhorting  his  "  dearly  beloved "  to  "  fly  from  the 
service  of  idols,"  and  make  an  issue  with  temptation. 
He  takes  this  occasion  to  remind  them  of  their 
partaking  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the 
holy  mysteries,  and  thereby  being  made  one  mystical 
body  with  the  Lord.  "The  cup  of  blessing  which 
we  bless,  is  it  not  a  communion  of  the  blood  of 
Christ?  The  bread  which  we  break,  is  it  not  a 
communion  of  the  body  of  Christ?"  (i  Cor.  x.  16). 
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2.  So  in  like  manner  we  might  refer  to  the  anoint 
ing  of  the  sick  for  their  spiritual  and  bodily  good 
prescribed  by  St.  James  in  the   fifth  chapter  of  his 
Epistle.     "  Is  any  one  sick  among  you  ?  let  him  call 
in  the  priests  (or  presbyters)  of  the   Church,  and   let 
them  pray  over  him,  anointing  him  with  oil  in  the 
name  of  the   Lord.     And  the    prayer  of   faith  shall 
save  the  sick  man  ;  and   the  Lord   shall    raise   him 
up,  and  if  he  be  in  sins  they  shall  be  forgiven  him  " 
(James  v.  14,  15). 

3.  Much,  too,  might  be  said  on  the  other  forcible 
passages  scattered  throughout  the  several  epistles  of 
St.  Paul,  bearing  on  the  "  imposition  of  hands  "  or  ordi 
nation  to  the  ministry,  and  the  indissolubility  of  the 
marriage  bond.     We  shall  content  ourselves,  however, 
with  one  or  two  observations.     It  has  ever  been  the 
belief  of  the  Catholic  Church,  that  when  the  Apostles 
or  their  canonical  successors  "laid  hands"  on  any  one 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  him  into  the  ministry,  that 
it  transmitted  to  the  person  in  question  the  power  of 
consecrating  the  bread  and  wine  into  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  in  virtue  of  the  words  :  "  Do  this  for  a 
commemoration  of  Me"  (Luke  xxii.  19).    The  text  of 
St.  Paul  mentioning  "  the  cup  of  blessing,"  and  "  the 
communion  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,"  is  an 
indication  that  the  divine  precept  was  understood  in 
the  sense  in  which  it  was  given.     As  a  further  cor- 
roboration  of  the  spiritual  character  and  power  im 
parted  by  the  "  laying  on  of  hands  "  or  ordination, 
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we  have  the  remarkable  circumstance  related  in  the 
thirteenth  chapter  of  the  Acts,  in  connection  with 
the  ordination  of  Saul  and  Barnabas.  The  several 
English  versions  describe  "the  prophets  and  teachers" 
as  "ministering"  when  the  Holy  Ghost  spoke  to 
them,  but  the  word  in  the  received  Greek  text  is 
leitourgounton,  which  signifies  offering  a  sacrifice, 
doing  the  work  of  a  priest,  which  exactly  squares 
with  the  Catholic  doctrine,  i.  e.  that  a  sacrificing 
priesthood  was  conferred  by  Christ  on  the  Apostles. 

Conclusion. — These  few  remarks,  my  dear  brethren, 
will  perhaps  serve  to  demonstrate  the  profoundly  doc 
trinal  character  of  the  New  Testament,  a  character 
in  perfect  keeping  with  the  paramount  claims  of 
Christianity  on  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  men. 
May  its  study  become  more  widespread  among 
Catholics,  who  will  thus  be  enabled,  in  the  words  of 
Pope  Pius  VI,  relating  to  the  same  subject,  to  draw 
from  it  "  purity  of  morals  and  of  doctrine,"  those 
two  great  characteristics  of  the  truly  spiritual  life. 
We  whose  lives  are  passed  in  a  country  where  the 
perversion  of  the  word  of  God  by  private  judgment 
has  filled  the  land  with  schisms  and  divisions,  have 
an  especial  duty  to  perform  with  regard  to  the  read 
ing  and  study  of  the  New  Testament.  A  knowledge 
of  it  is  necessary  both  for  our  own  instruction  and 
for  imparting  to  others  some  idea  of  the  deeply 
scriptural  teaching  of  the  Catholic  Church,  the  un 
ceasing  champion  and  exponent  of  Biblical  truth. 
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Thus  shall  we  not  only  fortify  ourselves  against  the 
doubts  and  distresses  of  soul  which  assail  every  one 
in  this  vale  of  tears,  but  also  fulfil  in  very  truth  the 
injunction  of  St.  Peter  to  the  "strangers  elect"  of 
Asia  (i  Peter  iii.  15),  and  ever  be  ready  to  give  "a 
reason  of  that  hope  "  which  is  in  us. 
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"  A  time  to  reap>  and  a  time  to  sow;  a  time  to  keep  silence,  and  a  time  to 
speak." — Ecclesiastes  iii.  7. 

INTRODUCTION 

ON  a  previous  occasion,  my  dear  brethren,  we  saw 
what  an  abundance  of  definite  religious  teaching  is 
contained  in  the  New  Testament,  and  how  the  Church, 
guided  by  the  light  and  leading  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
has  ever  continued  to  apply  it  for  the  spiritual  better 
ment  of  her  children.  My  discourse  on  the  present 
occasion  is  in  some  respects  a  continuation  of  the 
same  subject,  a  little  removed  from  Apostolic  times 
into  that  momentous  epoch  of  Christian  history 
extending  from  the  first  to  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century. 

I.  THE  EARLY  CHURCH 

1.  It  was  part  of  the  all  wise  design  of  God  that 
the  Church  set  up  for  the  fall  and  redemption  of 
many  should  from  the  very  outset  of  her  career 
experience  that  almost  universal  opposition  which 
was  to  become  one  of  her  chief  titles  to  our  homage 
and  affection.  Her  growth,  which  in  little  more  than 
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a  century  "  filled  the  cities,  islands,  boroughs,  camps 
and  senate  "  of  the  Roman  Empire,  as  (2)  Tertullian 
remarked  (Apology),  cannot  be  ascribed,  at  least  at 
the  outset,  to  either  the  beauty  of  her  doctrine  or 
constancy  of  her  disciples.  These  to  the  pagan  were 
nothing  more  than  an  elaborate  philosophy  supported 
by  fanaticism.  Her  wondrous  spread,  in  spite  of  all 
obstacles,  must  be  sought  for  in  the  abiding  presence 
of  a  power  not  of  this  world,  which  alone  could  sustain 
her  amidst  so  many  and  terrible  calamities. 

3.  That  initial  struggle  was  no  mere  sporadic  war 
fare  against  a  foe  that  merely  showed  his  hand  by 
occasional  acts  of  violence.  The  nigh  three  centuries 
of  strife  were  with  a  power  which  brooked  no  oppo 
sition  either  from  within  or  without.  Not  that  the 
Romans  were  an  intolerant  race.  On  the  contrary, 
they  almost  invariably  left  the  nations  they  subdued 
in  peaceable  enjoyment  of  their  religious  systems,  and 
sometimes  even  incorporated  them  with  their  own. 
But  Christianity  being  the  very  truth  could  rank 
itself  with  no  pagan  belief,  or  share  its  empire  with 
any  rival.  The  bloody  conflict  which  ensued  between 
the  Cross  of  Calvary  and  the  imperial  eagles  of  pagan 
Rome  is  an  eternal  witness  to  the  fact  that  Christianity 
and  its  great  exponent  the  Catholic  Church  can  make 
no  truce  with  error  or  sit  down  complacently  and 
abide  its  sophistries  and  compromises. 

The  era  of  persecution  which  commenced  with 
Nero  A.D.  65,  and  with  a  few  interruptions  continued 
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to  the  reign  of  Diocletian  and  his  successor,  Maxi- 
minus,  not  only  bears  witness  to  the  truth  of  Chris 
tianity  as  exemplified  by  its  heroic  constancy  and 
rapid  growth  in  the  face  of  torture,  obloquy,  and 
death,  but  also  serves  to  illustrate  a  circumstance 
connected  with  her  divine  character  as  teacher  of  all 
nations  (Matt,  xxviii.  19,  20).  That  teaching  office, 
conferred  by  Our  Lord,  had  undoubtedly  to  be  ful 
filled  ;  but  before  the  Church  came  before  the  world 
as  its  mistress  and  instructress  it  was  necessary  that 
she  should  wear  upon  her  brow  the  irrefragable  proofs 
of  her  mission  and  authority.  These  proofs  were  sup 
plied  by  the  ten  persecutions.  The  time  for  explana 
tion  and  definition  came  when  Constantine  ascended 
the  imperial  throne,  and  the  ensuing  repose  afforded 
men  leisure  to  ponder  the  mysteries  of  faith.  Then 
the  voice  of  the  Church  was  heard  in  synod  and 
council  defending  "the  doctrine  of  the  Apostles" 
from  the  attacks  of  Gnostic  and  Arian,  and  preserving 
for  ages  to  come  the  faith  delivered  to  the  Saints. 

4.  The  other  great  reason  of  her  long  silence  in 
matters  doctrinal  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  strict 
secrecy  enjoined  on  her  followers  by  the  "  Discipline 
of  the  Secret,"  or  custom  of  never  broaching  the 
mysteries  of  Christianity  before  pagans.  This  arose 
from  several  causes,  the  chief  of  which  was  the  natural 
reluctance  of  Christians  to  expose  themselves  to 
persecution  and  their  doctrines  to  the  ridicule  and 
profanation  of  the  heathen.  As  it  was,  pagan  Rome 
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knew  just  enough  of  the  great  act  of  the  Redemption 
to  jeer  at  it  as  the  worship  of  a  crucified  Ass,  and 
considered  the  Holy  Eucharist  as  an  abominable  rite 
by  which  the  hated  "  Nazarenes  "  devoured  at  dead  of 
night  the  flesh  of  an  infant  dredged  in  flour  !  Hence 
in  view  of  pagan  prejudice  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
if  the  early  Christians — mindful  of  Our  Lord's  admo 
nition  not  to  cast  pearls  before  swine  (Matt.  vii.  6) — 
were  reluctant  to  discuss  matters  of  doctrine,  much 
less  indulge  publicly  in  any  of  those  speculative 
opinions  which  in  subsequent  ages  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  scholastic  theologians,  and  were 
indirectly  the  cause  of  much  dogmatic  definition.  So 
strong  a  hold  did  this  spirit  of  reticence  come  to 
have  on  the  Church,  that  even  long  after  all  cause 
for  secrecy  had  passed  away,  heathens  and  catechu 
mens  were  not  allowed  to  be  present  at  the  whole 
Mass,  but  were  dismissed  after  the  reading  of  the 
Gospel  or  the  preaching  of  the  sermon. 

II.  THE  TEACHING  AUTHORITY  LIMITED 
1 .  But  if  the  teaching  office  of  the  Church  was 
mainly  in  abeyance  during  the  first  three  centuries, 
owing  to  the  causes  assigned  above,  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  her  silence  was  uninterrupted.  Her 
doctrinal  authority  was  there,  potential  as  the  oak  in 
the  acorn  awaiting  the  happy  day  of  expansion.  As 
the  student  of  primitive  man  must  seek  for  his  facts 
chiefly  among  the  flint  implements  and  rude  cairns 
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of  remote  ages,  so  must  the  inquirer  into  the  history 
of  Christian  doctrine  explore  the  depths  of  the 
Catacombs  for  the  evidences  of  early  faith  and 
practice. 

2.  A  perennial  romance  clings  round  these  subter 
ranean  galleries  and  chambers  far  down  in  the  soft 
sandstone  environing  the  mighty  city  which  so  long 
and  so  fiercely  struggled  against  its  destiny.  The 
far  extending  line  of  Caesars  and  the  multifarious 
ministers  of  their  authority,  little  dreamed  in  the 
plenitude  of  their  might  that  out  of  these  dark  and 
tortuous  labyrinths  would  one  day  issue  forth 
triumphant,  the  mysterious  power  which  waxed 
strong  by  persecution,  and  was  already  making  its 
influence  felt  from  Britain  to  Syria.  Little  recked 
they  that  the  seat  of  empire  itself — that  empire  which 
was  drunk  with  the  blood  of  the  Saints — would  become 
the  centre  of  the  Christian  world,  the  "mother  and 
mistress  of  all  Churches,"  the  rock  against  which  the 
proud  forces  of  unbelief  would  exert  themselves  in 
vain  ! 

3.  As  the  stranger  to  the  Eternal  City  wanders 
through  these  dimly-lighted  galleries,  he  sees  around 
him  a  thousand  reminders  that  the  deposit  of  faith 
was  the  same  substantially  in  the  first  century  as  it  is 
in  this  the  twentieth.  Here  some  such  pious  inscrip 
tion  as,  "  Petition  for  us  in  thy  prayers,  because  we 
know  thou  art  in  Christ,"  or  the  supplication  of  the 
living  for  the  departed,  as,  "  Ursula,  be  thou  received 
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in  Christ,"  "  Eternal  light  be  to  thee,  O  Timothea," 
briefly  proclaim  the  "  Communion  of  Saints,"  and  the 
affectionate  custom  of  making  intercession  for  the 
dead.  The  Holy  Eucharist  is  represented  by  such 
symbols  as  the  wheat  encircled  by  the  rays,  and  in 
some  instances  by  the  well-known  emblem  of  the  fish 
or  ichthus,  the  Greek  rebus  of  Jesus  Christ's  name  and 
attributes.  The  Madonna  and  Child  stand  forth 
amidst  the  adoring  Magi  notably  in  the  mural 
painting  of  the  Catacomb  of  St.  Nereus  and  Achilleus. 

III.    HER    VOICE    HEARD    THROUGH    THE 
APOLOGISTS 

1.  Neither  must  it   be  supposed    that    because  a 
ruthless  power  had  gagged  or  done  its  best  to  gag 
her  mouth  and  stop  the  ears  of  the  masses  against  her 
teaching,  the  only  means  left  the  Church  to  assert  her 
claims  was  to  have  recourse  to  art  and  allegory. 

2.  Whenever  the  Church  has  been  in  conflict — be 
that  conflict  with  the  manifold  idolatry  of  the  decadent 
empire,  the  chaotic  religious  upheaval  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  or  the  frankly  atheistic  tendencies  of  these 
later  times — she  has  not  wanted  champions  to  defend 
her  authority  and  explain  heir  truth.    The  personality 
and  divinity  of  Christ  were  combated  at  the  outset 
of  her  career,  and  hence   the  writings  of  the  early 
Apologists  were  mainly  directed  to  vindicating  the 
Godhead  of  the  Redeemer,  just  as  the  Cajetans  and 
Bellarmines  of  the  sixteenth  century  made  a  special 
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point  of  championing  the  infallibility  of  the  Church 
and  the  efficacy  of  the  Sacraments  against  Luther, 
Calvin,  Zwingle  and  the  rest.  But  at  least  one  of  the 
early  Apologists  did  more  than  rebut  the  groundless 
arguments  brought  by  the  heathen  philosophers 
against  Christ  and  His  followers. 

3.  The  famous  eirenicon  of  St.  Justin,  dedicated  to 
the  stoical  emperor,  Marcus  Aurelius,  sets  forth  with 
some  minuteness  the  rites  of  baptism  and  the  Holy 
Eucharist,  the  latter  of  which  is  described  as  "  not 
common  bread  and  common  drink,"  but  "  the  flesh  and 
blood  of  the  same  incarnate  Jesus."  The  manner  of 
observing  Sundays  by  "  celebrating  the  divine  mys 
teries,"  reading  the  prophets,  and  collecting  alms  for 
the  poor  is  also  duly  represented  for  the  instruction 
of  the  emperor  and  all  pagans  of  good  will.  Shortly 
after  St.  Justin  obtained  the  martyr's  crown  (167) 
another  champion  appeared  in  Quintus  Septimus 
Tertullian,  described  as  "  the  most  ancient  of  all 
ecclesiastical  writers  among  the  Latins."  His  com 
positions  are  frequently  appealed  to  by  Catholic 
divines,  notably  the  Liber  de  Poenitentia  for  the 
doctrine  of  the  early  Church  on  the  subject  of  the 
remission  of  sins — and  though  this  great  authority 
is  said  to  have  ultimately  fallen  from  orthodoxy, 
his  writings  must  ever  remain  as  historic  evidence 
of  doctrinal  belief  and  practice  in  the  primitive 
ages. 
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IV.  THE  ROMAN  SEE  AND  THE  EARLY  CHURCH 

1.  But  where,  it   may  be  asked,  do  we  find  during 
this   period  any  evidence  for  the  supremacy  of  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  which  the  Catholic  Church  insists  on 
as  fundamental  to  her  constitution  ?     To  do  justice 
to  this  question  we  must  consider  several  circumstances 
which  are  often  entirely  lost  sight  of  in  the  heat  of 
disputation.     In    the   first    place,  the   great  point  at 
issue  during  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  was  not    Church  authority  in    its 
many  phases,  but  whether  Christ  or  Jupiter  was  to 
be  worshipped  by  mankind.     Till  this  question  was 
settled,  there  could  be,  and  in  fact  was,  but  little  scope 
for  secondary  issues. 

2.  Still,   in    spite   of  the    raging    conflict    which 
decimated    the    Church    of  God  in    every  corner  of 
the  empire,  there  were  some  notable  instances  of  the 
Roman  bishop  exercising  his  authority  as  successor 
of  St.  Peter  and  visible  head  of  the  visible  fold.    As 
early   as   A.D.  96,    Pope    St.   Clement — whose    name 
is  among  those  "written  in  the  book  of  life"  (Phil, 
iv.  3) — was  appealed  to  by  the  Corinthians  to  settle  a 
dispute  that  had  arisen  between  some  of  the  clergy 
and  laity  among  them.     This  he  did  notwithstanding 
the    fact  that  he  was  not  bishop  of  their  city,  which 
owed  immediate  spiritual  allegiance  to  St.  John  the 
Evangelist.     Pope  St.  Victor,  about   197,  threatened 
the  Eastern  bishops  with  excommunication  because 
they  refused  to  observe  the  Roman  time  of  keeping 
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Easter.  St.  Cyprian  bishop  of  Carthage  urged  Pope 
St.  Stephen  to  depose  Marcian  bishop  of  Aries  for 
participation  in  the  Novatian  heresy  which  denied 
that  the  Church  had  power  to  absolve  certain  great 
sinners.  To  St.  Cyprian  is  likewise  attributed  the 
famous  dictum  that  "  to  be  united  to  the  See  of  Peter 
is  to  be  united  to  the  Catholic  Church  "  (Alzog :  Ck. 
His.,  vol.  i.  p.  286). 

Still,  considering  the  terror  and  confusion  arising 
from  the  persecution,  it  is  vain  to  look  for  many 
instances  of  the  papal  prerogative  during  this  period. 
We  do  not  expect  the  exercise  of  the  faculties  in  the 
same  degree  in  a  child  as  in  a  fully-developed  person, 
and  the  Church,  which  is  a  living  organism,  had  her 
infancy  to  live  through  as  the  preparatory  stage  to  her 
maturity.  This  fact  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  study 
ing  the  history  of  Christian  doctrine,  which,  like  all 
teaching,  religious  or  otherwise,  is  but  the  slow  and 
gradual  development  of  leading  principles. 

Conclusion. — Three  things  especially  strike  us,  my 
dear  brethren,  in  considering  the  history  of  the  early 
Church.  The  first  is  the  abiding  presence  of  Jesus 
Christ  which  alone  enabled  her  to  withstand  the  fury 
of  such  long  and  terrible  assaults  ;  the  second  and 
third  are  recalled  by  the  words  of  the  text  which 
forms  the  title  of  this  discourse.  Christ,  though  He 
fashioned  the  Church  to  be  the  oracle  of  truth,  yet 
willed  that  the  outset  of  her  career  should  be  one  of 
suffering  and  silence  even  as  He  himself  commenced 
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His  public  life  with  the  fast  and  solitude  of  the  desert. 
Then,  when  Satan  and  his  allies  had  done  their  worst, 
forth  came  the  heavenly  spouse  radiant  with  truimph 
to  teach,  with  no  uncertain  voice,  the  world  those 
things  that  are  to  its  peace.  The  long  night  with  its 
storms  and  terrors  had  rolled  away,  and  she  who  had 
kept  silence  in  her  affliction,  was  now  in  an  acceptable 
time  to  speak  and  draw  to  herself  the  nations  of  the 
earth. 
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".  .  .  Et  viginti  quatuor  seniores  ceciderunt  coram  agno,  habentes 
singuli  cit haras  et  phialas  aureas  plenas  odoramentorumt  quae 
sunt  orationes  sanctorum. " 

"...  And  the  four  and  twenty  ancients  fell  down  before  the  Lamb> 
having  every  one  of  them  harps  and  golden  vials  full  of  odours^ 
which  are  the  prayers  of  the  Saints" — Rev.  v.  8 

INTRODUCTION 

Sanctity  a  mark  of  the  Church. — One  of  the  marks 
of  the  Church,  my  dear  brethren,  is  her  holiness,  and 
the  Catechism  informs  us  that  she  is  holy  c<  because 
she  teaches  a  holy  doctrine,  offers  to  all  the  means 
of  holiness,  and  is  distinguished  by  the  eminent 
holiness  of  so  many  thousands  of  her  children." 

Now  this  mark  of  sanctity  is  one  which  has  adorned 
thousands  of  the  Church's  children  in  every  age,  and 
though  but  comparatively  few  are  set  aside  for  the 
crowning  honour  of  canonization,  we  know  that  those 
who  stand  "  before  the  throne  and  in  sight  of  the 
Lamb  "  are  "  a  great  multitude  which  no  man  could 
number"  (Rev.  vii.  9).  As  far  as  this  world  and  its 
annals  are  concerned  the  majority  of  these  spiritual 
heroes  and  heroines  are  forgotten.  Even  their  green 
graves  have  long  since  passed  away,  and  their  very 
memory  perished  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  Yet 
the  Church  does  not  forget  them  or  their  works — how 
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they  fought  the  good  fight  and  kept  the  faith,  and 
though  unknown  to  history,  left  the  world  distinctly 
better  for  having  lived  in  it.  So  our  Holy  Mother 
has  appointed  this  day  for  honouring  in  an  especial 
manner  her  Saints — canonized  and  uncanonized — and 
invoking  their  glorious  intercession. 

I.  GENERAL  NOTIONS  OF  SANCTITY 

1.  We  may  begin  by  remarking  that  the  idea  of 
Sanctity  as  something  especially  pleasing  to  God,  is 
by  no  means  confined  to  Christianity.     It  is  found 
almost  equally  diffused  throughout  the  religious  con 
ceptions  of  pagans  and  Jews.     The  Chinese,  though 
little  given  to  ideals,  describe  the  Saint  as  a  man  who 
"  lives  like  the  spirits  "  and  practises  "  perfection  and 
truth."     Plato  wrote  a  special  treatise  upon  it  (Euthy- 
phro).     Though  the  notion  of  personal  holiness  seems 
to   have  been  somewhat  vague  among  the  Romans, 
it  appears  in  its  later  development  as  a  relationship 
with  the  life  of  some  divinity.     This  corresponds  to 
the  Christian  metaphor  of  the  religious  man  "  walking 
with  God,"  or  "wrapped  up"  in  Him. 

2.  It  was  not,  however,  till  Christ  came  on  earth 
that  Sanctity  reached  its  ideal,  and  it  is  by  the  degree 
of  conformity  with  the  life  of  Our  Lord  that  eminent 
piety  is  measured  in  the  estimation  of  spiritual  writers. 
Christ  came  to  carry  out  the  will  of  His  Father  (John 
v.  30),  and  in  all  things  the  Saints  have  sought  to  do 
the  divine  will.     He  came  to  seek  and  to  save  (Luke 
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xix.  10),  and  the  Saints  have  never  forgotten  the  eternal 
welfare  of  others  while  attending  to  their  own.  St. 
Anthony  and  St.  Bruno  prayed  for  the  good  estate 
of  the  Church  in  the  desert.  St.  Austin  laboured  to 
extend  its  sway  among  the  heathen  Saxons ;  St. 
Boniface  won  the  martyr's  crown  in  the  same  cause 
among  the  Germans  ;  St.  Francis  Xavier  spent  himself 
on  the  evangelization  of  India  and  Japan.  Christ 
said :  "  Go,  sell  whatsoever  thou  hast  and  give  to  the 
poor,  and  thou  shalt  have  treasure  in  heaven  "  (Mark 
x.  21).  The  leading  feature  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Saints  has  been  their  detachment  from  the  world. 
This  it  was  that  led  St.  Matthew  to  abandon  his 
lucrative  office  of  tax-collector,  St.  Bridget  of  Sweden 
her  royal  crown,  and  St.  Francis  Borgia  the  ducal 
coronet  of  Gandia. 

3.  The  Church,  in  considering  the  merits  of  those 
proposed  for  honour  on  her  altars  and  in  her  liturgy, 
is  not  satisfied  with  mere  ordinary  virtue.  She 
requires,  according  to  Benedict  XIV,  that  they 
should  have  practised  it  "in  an  eminent  and  heroic 
degree,  according  to  their  rank,  circumstances,  and 
condition  of  life."  This  heroism  in  spiritual  things 
must  not  be  the  result  of  mere  caprice  or  the  impulse 
of  the  moment,  but  exercised  through  life  by  various 
acts.  An  exception  is  made  in  the  case  of  the  martyrs 
who  by  the  shedding  of  their  blood  have  afforded  the 
highest  proof  possible  of  their  desire  to  serve  God 
and  confess  Him  before  men. 
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II.  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  SAINTS 
1.  The  reading  of  the  lives  of  the  Saints  has  in 
almost  all  ages  of  the  Christian  era  been  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  profitable  forms  of  spiritual  exercise. 
In  an  agreeable  and  interesting  way  it  affords  a 
striking  proof  of  the  heights  to  which  the  natural 
virtues  of  man  may  rise  by  the  light  and  leading  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Too  often,  however,  the  study  of 
sacred  biography  becomes  a  source  of  discouragement 
to  many  persons,  who  are  appalled  at  the  penances, 
the  prayers,  and  the  efforts  of  the  chosen  servants  of 
God.  A  little  reflection  will  soon  remove  all  cause 
of  depression  and  alarm.  An  acorn  does  not  become 
an  oak  in  a  few  weeks  ;  neither  does  a  student  arrive 
at  the  learning  of  a  Bentley  or  a  Parr  by  a  few  months' 
reading.  In  holiness  as  in  all  things  else,  perfection 
is  only  attained  by  slow  degrees.  The  Saints  became 
so  chiefly  by  doing  ordinary  things  extraordinarily 
well ;  some  of  them,  like  St.  John  the  Baptist, "  did  no 
miracle"  (John  x.  41)  ;  others,  perhaps  the  majority, 
lived  lives  of  absolute  obscurity,  as  St.  Zita  in  domestic 
service  and  St.  John  Berchmans  as  a  novice  in  the 
Society  of  Jesus.  Many  of  the  greatest  names  in  the 
calendar  arrived  at  sanctity  amidst  the  temptations 
and  distractions  of  the  world,  as  St.  Martin  of  Tours 
and  St.  Ferdinand  King  of  Castile  in  the  army ;  St. 
Margaret  as  regent  of  Scotland  ;  Pope  St.  Pius  V  as 
head  of  the  Church  during  the  troubles  following  on 
the  Reformation. 
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2.  Again,  because  the  Saints  like  St.  Paul  chastised 
their  bodies  and  brought  them  into  subjection  (2  Cor. 
ix.  13),  they  did  not  thereby  eliminate  human  nature 
so  as  to  become  mere  hard  mechanical  automata.     In 
most  of  them  we  see  "  the  touch  of  nature  " — the  little 
characteristic  and  individuality  coming  out  in  ways 
sometimes  the  most  striking  and  even  paradoxical.  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi  loved  animals  and  on  more  than  one 
occasion  addressed   them.     The  same  trait  appears 
in  St.  Hugh  of  Lincoln  with  his  pet  goose  and  St. 
Philip  Neri  and  his  devotion  to  his  cat.     St.  Francis 
Xavier   could    thoroughly  appreciate   the   absorbing 
interest  of  a  game  of  chess.     Another  of  the  same 
name,    St.    Francis   of  Sales,    fenced    so    well    that 
when  a  student  at  Padua  he  rapidly  disarmed  three 
ruffians   who   once  attacked   him  in  the  street.     St. 
Augustine  of  Hippo  had  an  unconquerable  predilection 
for  a  silver  spoon,  as  St.  Philip  Neri  had  for  his  own 
private  drinking  glass.     St.  Bernard's  famous  saying, 
"  Poverty  I  love,  but  not  dirt,"  acts  as  a  corrective  to 
the  general  notion  that  the   heavenly  minded   were 
apt    to    forget    the    aphorism    which    teaches    that 
cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness. 

3.  The  same  remarks  hold  good  for  the  Saints  in 
their  relationship  with  secular  affairs.     When  called 
upon  to  fill  some  post  requiring  worldly  knowledge 
and    address,    they   have    almost   invariably   shown 
themselves  fully  alive  to  the  latest  improvements  and 
"  up-to-date  "  resources  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived. 
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The  French  armies  were  nearly  always  worsted  in 
their  engagements  with  the  English  till  Joan  of  Arc 
turned  her  attention  to  artillery — then  in  its  infancy 
— and  opposed  the  murderous  fire  of  field-pieces  to 
the  destructive  volleys  of  the  enemy's  bowmen. 

III.  REASONS   FOR  THEIR  VENERATION 

1.  Having   thus   seen  some  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  Saints  and  their  motives,  we  may  now  consider 
the   subject    of   their    veneration.     Every    time    we 
repeat  the  Apostles'  Creed  we  express  our  belief  in 
the  "  Communion  of  Saints,"  and,  as  the  Catechism 
reminds  us,  this  means  that  the  faithful  in  heaven,  on 
earth,  and  in  purgatory  form  one  body  in  Jesus  Christ. 
This    definition    implies    the  existence  of  a  spiritual 
intercourse  of  prayer  between  the  three  sections  of  the 
Church  triumphant  in  heaven,  militant  on  earth,  and 
suffering  in  purgatory. 

2.  In  the  book  of  Revelation  (v.  8),  St.  John  saw 
the  four  and  twenty  elders  "  having  every  one  of  them 
harps  and  golden  vials  full  of  odours  which  are  the 
prayers  of  the  Saints."     It  is  for  these  prayers  that 
Catholics  seek,  just  as  a  petitioner  for  a  favour  from 
some  prince  or  great  person  solicits  the  intercession 
of  his  friends.     Certainly  if  there  is  "joy  before  the 
Angels   of  God    upon    one   sinner   doing    penance " 
(Luke    xv.  loj,  what    must   be   the   interest   in    our 
welfare  taken  by  those  who  have  lived  the  lives  we 
live  and  know  the  varied  circumstances  of  each  career  ? 
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The  subject  of  the  Communion  of  Saints  is  one 
which  has  occupied  the  attention  of  Christian  writers 
from  the  very  first,  and  their  remarks  amply  bear  out 
the  facts  of  Scripture  and  the  dictates  of  common- 
sense.  "  All  the  Saints  who  have  departed  this  life," 
says  Origen  in  his  treatise  on  the  Canticle  of  Can 
ticles  (Book  III.),  "still  have  charity  towards  those 
who  are  in  this  world.  There  will  be  no  impropriety 
if  they  be  said  to  care  for  their  salvation  and  to  aid 
them  by  their  prayers."  The  second  Council  of  Nice, 
A.D.  787,  concluded  its  labours  by  invoking  the 
intercession  of  "  the  Mother  of  God  and  ever  Virgin 
Mary,  the  Holy  Angels  and  all  the  Saints,  saluting 
their  venerable  relics."  Long  before,  in  the  depths  of 
the  Catacombs,  the  first  Christians  had  manifested 
the  same  sentiment  by  such  inscriptions  to  the  de 
parted  as :  "  Ask  for  us  in  thy  prayers,  for  we  know 
thou  art  with  Christ."  "  We  commend  to  thee,  O 
holy  Basilla  Crescentius  and  Micena,  our  daughter," 
etc.  The  Church  was  not  long  in  giving  public  and 
permanent  expression  to  such  feelings.  In  the 
fourth  century  festivals  of  Saints  and  martyrs  were 
already  in  honour,  the  oldest  extant  calendar  being 
that  of  Possidius.  The  festival  of  "  All  Martyrs  and 
Saints  "  was  observed  in  the  East  at  the  same  time, 
being  celebrated  on  the  first  Sunday  after  Pentecost. 
In  the  West,  the  devotion  was  introduced  by  Pope 
Boniface  IV  about  610,  though  its  observance  did  not 
become  general  for  some  centuries. 
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Conclusion.  The  lives  of  the  Saints  afford  a 
model  for  every  one. — The  praise,  honour  and 
glory  given  to  the  Saints  on  this  their  day,  not 
only  render  a  fitting  homage  to  the  chosen  friends 
of  God,  but  serve  to  remind  us  that  we  too  are 
called  to  a  life  of  holiness  and  self-sacrifice. 
'  Sanctify  yourselves,  therefore,  and  be  ye  holy," 
says  the  book  of  Leviticus  (xx.  7),  and  to  help 
us  in  effecting  this,  Christ  has  left  us  the  grace 
of  the  Sacraments  and  the  guidance  of  His  Church. 
We  have  set  before  us  the  whole  science  and  scope 
of  Sanctity  in  the  labours  of  the  Apostles,  the 
sufferings  of  the  Martyrs,  and  the  devoted  lives  of 
Confessors.  Amidst  this  glorious  array  of  virtue — 
which  may  well  be  compared  to  a  beautiful  garden 
of  spiritual  flowers — there  must  be  some  meritorious 
practice  we  can  make  our  own,  some  name  we  can 
adopt  as  our  patron  and  guide  through  life.  As  the 
deeds  and  sayings  of  heroes  and  philosophers  serve 
as  a  spur  to  the  efforts  of  future  generations,  so  will 
the  life-story  of  our  Saint,  whoever  he  be,  strengthen 
us  in  our  difficulties,  and  his  powerful  intercession 
assist  us  to  achieve  the  end  for  which  we  were  placed 
in  the  world. 
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"  Invisibilia  enim  ipsius  a  creatura  mundi  per  ea  qitae  facta   snnt 
intellecta  conspiciwitur. " 

"For  the  invisible  things  of  him  from  the  creation  of  the  world  are 
clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the  things  that  are  made. — Rom.  i.  20. 

INTRODUCTION 

Symbolism  inherent  in  man. — The  whole  universe, 
my  dear  brethren,  has  been  fitly  called  a  symbol  of 
the  existence  and  power  of  Almighty  God.  The  sun 
typifies  His  transcendent  glory,  and  the  moon  the  soft 
influence  of  His  grace  ;  the  circle  of  the  waters  His 
infinity ;  the  far-extending  earth,  with  its  wealth  oi 
minerals  and  vegetation,  His  all-pervading  beneficence. 
Hence  it  is  not  surprising  if  His  creatures,  taking  a 
page  out  of  the  great  missal  of  nature,  should  from 
the  remotest  times  have  adopted  the  art  of  symbolism 
as  peculiarly  suitable  for  the  promulgation  of  religious 
and  secular  principles.  The  use  of  emblems  or 
symbols  appears  in  the  stately  pageants  of  courts  and 
senates — in  the  adornment  of  cities  and  private  dwell 
ings — as  the  expression  of  the  emotions.  In  a  word, 
it  is  the  embodiment  of  ideas  in  things. 

I.  SYMBOLISM   IN   RELIGION 
1 .  The  knowledge  of  the  universality  of  symbolism 
makes  it  superfluous  that  we  should  consider  it  with 
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reference  to  the  classic  ages.  There  is  no  need  to 
descant  on  the  enormous  share  it  had  in  Egyptian 
theology  and  literature ;  in  Greek  art  or  in  the  multi 
farious  insignia  by  which  the  Romans  stamped  the 
impress  of  conquest  on  a  prostrate  world.  The  bare 
mention  of  the  facts  will  suffice  to  prove  the  existence 
of  the  chain  uniting  the  common  sentiment  of  the 
pagan,  Jewish,  and  Christian  belief. 

2.  The  religious  symbolism  of  the  Old  Law  chiefly 
appears  in  such  devices  as  the  two  cherubim  of  beaten 
gold  which,  by  divine  command,  Moses  placed  in  the 
Holy  of  Holies  as  the  emblem  of  the  abiding  presence 
of  God  (Exod.  xxvi.  18).     It  is  seen  in  the  little  bells 
and  the  pomegranates  of  violet  and  purple  and  scarlet 
twice  dyed,  which  adorned  the  ephod  or  robe  of  the 
high  priest.     Symbolism  shone  forth  from  the  Urim 
and  Thummim — the  gold  and  jewelled  breastplate  of 
"doctrine  and  judgment"  that  reposed  on  the  breast 
of  the  high  priest.     Side  by  side  with  these  tokens  of 
religion  and  authority,  there  were  such  "outward  and 
visible  signs "  as  the  Table  of  Showbread,  the  Altar 
of  Perfumes  and  the  Golden  Candlestick — all  eloquent 
of  the  part  played  by  ritual  in  the  worship  of  the 
chosen  people. 

3.  Christianity  early  took  this  conception  of  types 
and  figures  into  its  service  both  as  a  valuable  means 
of  propagating  its  principles,  and  as  a  pious  set-off  to 
the  profane  emblems  of  heathenism.     The  insignia  of 
the  gospel  first  appear  in  the  mural  representations  of 
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the  Catacombs,  expressive  alike  of  Christian  stead 
fastness  and  Christian  hope.  Chief  among  these  stand 
the  emblem  of  Christ — the  Ichthus  or  Fish,  from  the  fact 
that  the  letters  of  that  word  in  Greek  make  up  the 
titles  of  the  Redeemer's  office — Jesus,  Christ,  God,  Son, 
Saviour.  The  Holy  Eucharist  is  represented  by  the 
same  emblem,  or  by  wheat  encircled  with  rays ; 
baptism  by  the  water  gushing  from  the  smitten  rock. 
Peacocks  stand  for  immortality ;  doves  for  peace  and 
the  Holy  Ghost.  A  ship  signifies  the  Church,  and  hence 
many  lamps  found  in  the  Catacombs  are  shaped  like 
boats  as  it  were  bearing  the  light  of  the  world  to  men 
(The  Catacombs  of  Rome,  by  Charles  MacFarlane). 

II.  ITS  VALUE 

1.  When  the  Church  of  the  Catacombs  became  the 
Church  of  the  Basilicas  after  the  accession  of 
Constantine,  A.D.  312,  symbolism  emerged  from  the 
gloomy  depths  of  her  long  hiding-place,  to  the  full 
light  of  freedom  and  prosperity.  The  whole  atmo 
sphere  of  public  worship  breathed  of  the  victories  won, 
and  the  truths  for  which  the  conflict  had  been  waged. 
Every  church  treasured  its  "  memory "  or  shrine  of 
relics  of  the  martyrs  whose  blood  is  the  precious 
seed  of  Christian  progress.  The  gold  and  jewelled  dove 
or  tower  which  held  the  Eucharistic  elements,  and  the 
rich  marbles  that  encrusted  the  walls,  foreshadowed 
the  celestial  splendours  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  as 
seen  by  St,  John  (Rev.  xxi.)  j  the  cantharus  or  lavef 
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that  stood  near  the  porch,  recalled  the  purity  of 
Christian  life.  After  a  time,  the  sacred  buildings 
became  cruciform  in  honour  of  the  great  act  of 
redemption  ;  the  bells  which  chimed  from  campanile 
and  tower  came  to  be  regarded  as  sharers  in  the 
sacredness  of  the  place,  and  their  "  angels'  music  "  was 
thought  to  dispel  "  the  demons  of  the  upper  air." 

2.  When  glorious  Gothic  became  an  act  of  faith  in 
stone,  every  line  and  gable  of  the  new  architecture 
embodied  an  idea.     The  battlements  spoke  of  con 
fidence  such  as  David  felt  when  he  sang,  "  The  Lord 
is  my  fortress  .  .  .  and  my  high  tower  "  (Ps.  xviii.  2). 
The  spire  showed  the  bent  of  Christian  hope — the 
flymg  gargoyles  and  depressed  carvings  of  grotesque 
monsters  stood  for  the  triumph  of  the  Church  over  the 
powers  of  darkness.     The  "  eastward  position  "  of  the 
building  itself  brought  the  mind  of  the  worshippers 
back  to  the  quarter  of  the  world  where  the  Saviour 
had  His  birth,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  strengthened  the 
Apostles  for  the  work  of  evangelizing  the  nations. 

3.  The  value  of  images  and  pictures  as  a  means  of 
both    religious   and    secular    instruction,  cannot   be 
over  estimated.     They  are,  in  fact,  an  education  in 
themselves,  and  hence  it  is  that  the  Church  has  always 
regarded  the  efforts  of  the  artist  and  sculptor  as  an 
invaluable  ally.     Before  the  invention  of  printing,  how 
much   doctrinal    information    was    imparted    to    the 
unlettered  multitude  by  the  carved  roods  and  screens, 
the    fresco-paintings    and    imagery   of    church    and 
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cloister !  Even  now,  when  reading  is  supposed  to  be 
widely  diffused,  the  highly-coloured  poster  and  im 
pressionist  placard  easily  holds  its  own  as  the  readiest 
means  of  public  instruction. 

III.  DOCTRINAL  ASPECTS  OF  SYMBOLISM 

1.  But  the   Church,  while  approving  the   general 
idea  underlying  the  principle  of  symbolism,  has  always 
been  careful  to  guard  against  abuse  or  misconception. 
This  is  why  she  was  at  first  chary  of  adopting  a  form 
of  devotion  which  might  easily  have  been  confounded 
with    the   idolatries   and    superstitions    of  paganism. 
Hence  in  306 — when  the  persecuting  Maxentius  was 
on  the  imperial  throne — the  Council  of  Elvira  forbade 
the  placing  of  pictures  in   churches  lest  they  should 
be  adored.     Six  years  later,  the  tyrant  and  his  army 
were   overthrown    by    Constantine   on    the    Milvian 
Bridge,  and  the   backbone   of  Roman    heathendom 
was  broken. 

2.  With  the  end  of  persecution  came  the  basilicas 
and  the  progress  of  Christian  art.     The  Roman  poet 
Prudentius,  who  sang  the  triumphs  of  the  Church  at 
this  period,  speaks  of  himself  as  praying  before  an 
image  of  the  martyr  Cassian  (Peri  Stephanon,  ix.  9). 
Under  St.  Gregory  the  Great  (590-604)  the  custom 
of  placing  images  in   the  churches  became  general. 
St.  Austin  and  his  monks  approached  the   heathen 
Ethelbert   bearing   aloft   a   silver   cross   and    banner 
adorned  with  the  figure  of  Our  Lord  ;  no  sooner  did 
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the  faith  establish  itself  among  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
than  the  inside  of  every  church  "  was  covered  with 
paintings  of  the  Saints,  and  illustrations  of  different 
passages  in  holy  writ."  Death  found  "the  pious 
Anglo-Saxon  armed  with  a  crucifix  for  his  last 
struggle"  (Rock,  Church  of  our  Fathers, vol.  i.,  ch.  4). 

3.  In  his  discourse  against  the  Emperor  Leo  III, 
the  Isaurian,  and  the  Iconoclasts  or  breakers  of  holy 
images,  St.  John  Damascene  defends  the  use  of  sacred 
representations  for   reasons   already  given,  and    the 
Second  Council  of  Nice  (787)  confirmed   the  pious 
practice  by  decree.      The  heresy  of  the  Iconoclasts 
was  revived  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  the  Reformers, 
and  the  destruction  of  sacred  art  that  followed  was 
enormous.      The    Council   of    Trent    declared    that 
"  images  are  to  be  retained  and  honoured  " — a  decree 
unconsciously  enforced  as  far  as  England  was  con 
cerned    by    Queen    Elizabeth,    who    issued    a   stern 
proclamation    against   the  vandal  fanatics  who  were 
rapidly  reducing  the  ecclesiastical  foundations  of  this 
country  to  little  more  than  heaps  of  ruins. 

4.  The   doctrine,    therefore,   of  the    Church   with 
regard  to  holy  images  and  pictures  is  that  they  are 
to  receive  a  relative  honour  or  veneration,  "because 
they  relate  to  Christ  and  His  Saints  and  are  memorials 
of  them."     This  veneration  is  called  dulia,  and  is,  of 
course,  quite  distinct  from  the  supreme  adoration  or 
worship  (latria)  due  to  God  alone.     Anything  beyond 
this    relative    honour   is    absolutely   condemned    as 
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idolatry,  and  so  careful  is  the  Church  to  guard  against 
possible  abuse,  that  she  forbids  representations  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  to  be  set  up  for  veneration  apart  from 
the  image  or  picture  of  Our  Lord. 

The  foregoing  remarks  apply  with  equal  force  to 
the  subject  of  relics.  As  human  affection  treasures  a 
lock  of  hair,  a  picture,  or  something  pertaining  to  a 
dear  friend,  now  no  more,  so  the  pious  Christian  looks 
with  tenderness  and  veneration  on  the  remains  and 
belongings  of  the  Saints  of  God.  The  bones  of 
Elisha  raised  a  dead  man  to  life  (2  Kings  xiii.  21), 
and  the  handkerchiefs  and  aprons  which  touched  the 
body  of  St.  Paul  removed  diseases  and  expelled 
devils  (Acts  xix.  12).  The  mind  of  the  Church  on 
this  subject  is  well  expressed  by  St.  Augustine  in  his 
discourse  on  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen  :  "  In  this 
place,"  he  says,  "  we  have  not  made  an  altar  to 
Stephen,  but  of  the  relics  of  Stephen  we  have  made 
an  altar  to  God :  such  altars  are  pleasing  to  God " 
(Sermon  318,  de  Marty rio  Stephani\  Though  abuses 
have  unfortunately  from  time  to  time  crept  in  with 
regard  to  relics,  the  Church  is  in  nowise  responsible. 
On  the  contrary,  she  has  taken  every  step  to  safe 
guard  her  children  against  fraud.  Thus  the  fourth 
Lateran  Council  in  1215,  forbade  relics  to  be  sold 
apart  from  their  cases,  and  commanded  that  all  new 
ones  should  be  authenticated.  No  authentication — 
which  must  be  in  writing — is  given  without  a  long 
and  severe  inquiry,  and  moreover  the  shrine  or  case 
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must  be  sealed  with  the  arms  of  the  diocese  where  the 
act  of  corroboration  is  made. 

Conclusion.  Devotion  to  the  Memorials  of  the 
Saints. — As  the  world  shows  its  appreciation  of  the 
worth  of  great  men  by  erecting  monuments  to  their 
memory,  so  does  the  Christian  manifest  his  esteem 
for  the  Saints  by  venerating  their  memorials.  A 
belief  fostered  by  the  deepest  instincts  of  human 
nature,  approved  by  the  practice  of  the  Church,  and 
confirmed  by  her  decrees  cannot  but  commend  itself 
to  the  devout.  It  is,  moreover,  one  which  may  well 
be  termed  an  outward  sign  of  the  doctrine  of  our 
communion  with  the  triumphant  in  Heaven.  The 
lives  of  the  Saints  were  not  spent  for  themselves 
alone.  The  martyrs  have  strengthened  us  by  the 
example  of  their  constancy,  the  doctors  have  instructed 
us  by  their  writings — all  have  edified  us  by  their 
piety.  We  owe  them,  then — apart  from  other  con 
siderations — a  debt  of  gratitude,  and  they  in  return 
will  not  be  unmindful  of  our  poor  homage.  As  they 
loved  God  above  all  else  in  this  life,  so  will  they  now 
in  their  glory  obtain  from  Him  every  grace  and 
blessing  that  we  require  for  our  welfare. 
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'  Ecce  enim  ex  hoc  beatam  me  decent  omnes  generationes" 

"For  behold  from  henceforth  shall  all  generations  call  me  blessed" — 
Luke  i.  48. 


INTRODUCTION 

The  maternal  idea  in  Religion.— In  considering 
the  place  occupied  by  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  in  the 
scheme  of  Christian  doctrine,  my  dear  brethren,  we 
must  remember  not  only  how  deeply  the  maternal 
idea  underlies  the  whole  existence  of  created  things, 
but  that  ever  since  the  world  began  women's  place 
in  religion  has  been  clearly  defined  as  a  necessary 
counterpart  of  spiritual  belief.  Not  only  did  the 
pagans  conceive  of  their  deities  under  the  aspect 
of  two  sexes,  but  the  very  earth  was  to  them 
"Mother  Earth" — ever  kind  and  bountiful.  Even 
the  Romans,  the  most  masculine  and  hardy  of  ancient 
nationalities,  deeply  reverenced  this  inherent  acknow 
ledgment  of  maternity  in  religion,  and  had  special 
festivals  in  honour  of  it,  notably  the  occult  rites  of  the 
Bona  Dea  and  the  public  feast  of  the  Lupercalia  on 
February  I5th.  Nor  in  the  transition  from  pagan 
belief  to  Judaism  or  from  Judaism  to  Christianity,  is 
the  maternal  idea  eliminated.  In  the  Old  Testament, 
Eve  co-operates  in  the  fall  and  becomes  the  mother 
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of  sorrowing  and  outcast  children.  In  the  New,  Mary 
by  her  obedience  is  made  a  partner  in  the  work  of 
the  redemption.  Under  the  Old  Law  it  is  Eve  who 
stands  before  us  as  the  intermediary  cause  of  un 
speakable  wretchedness ;  the  gospel  portrays  Mary 
as  the  new  Eve  of  hope  and  reconciliation  to  a  sin- 
laden  world. 

I.  MARY  AND  THE  REDEMPTION 

1.  Our  Saviour  on  a  memorable  occasion  remarked 
to  those  about  Him:  "If  any  man  minister  to  me, 
him    will    my   Father  honour"    (John  xii.    26),   and 
surely  if  that  heavenly  Father  honours  any  one  for 
serving  His  divine  Son,  it  is  the  spotless  virgin  who 
co-operated  in  the  work  of  giving  Him  a  mortal  life. 
Had  Mary  done  nothing  more  than  this  she  would 
have  deserved  all  the   praise  and  honour   that   the 
whole  Church  with  her  legions  of  Saints  and  Martyrs 
have  given  or  will  give  her,  but  she  has  added  to  this 
signal  service  other  claims  on  our  love  and  reverence. 

2.  She  watched    over  the   tender   infancy  of  the 
Holy  Child  and  fled  with  Him  to  a  far  off  country 
to  protect  Him  from  the  jealous  vengeance  of  a  ruth 
less  King  (Matt.  ii.  13,  14).     With  her  holy  spouse  St. 
Joseph,  she  sought  Him  sorrowing  during  those  three 
days  of  distress  and  apprehension,  till  her  "  sorrow 
was  turned  into  joy"  at  finding  Him  in  the  Temple 
amazing  the  doctors  by  His  wisdom  and  His  answers. 

3.  At  the  marriage  feast  of  Cana,  her  tender  solid- 
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tude  for  the  feelings  of  the  host  and  hostess  is  the 
cause  of  the  first  manifestation  of  her  Son's  divine 
power — the  changing  of  the  water  into  wine.  Thus 
is  Mary's  name  associated  with  the  opening  years 
of  that  wondrous  life  which  was  to  regnerate  the 
world  by  precept  and  example,  and  purchase  for  it 
redemption  by  blood. 

II.  THE  BLESSED  VIRGIN  AS  COMFORTER 

1.  When  our  first  parents  left  the  garden  it  was 
to  face  a  world  of  hardship  and  sorrow — afflictions 
which  under  one  form  or  another  have  continued  to 
harass  their  descendants  to  the  present  day.  In  the 
midst  of  their  tribulations,  devout  Catholics  turn 
almost  instinctively  to  the  noble  form  of  the  Mater 
Dolorosa  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross  sharing  in 
the  bitter  passion  which  was  the  consummation  of 
her  dear  Son's  love  for  us. 

It  is  hard  for  a  mother  to  stand  by  and  see  her 
child  die,  even  though  that  death  be  assuaged  by 
everything  that  can  comfort  body  and  soul.  But  the 
death-bed  of  the  Cross  and  its  surroundings !  The 
gloom  slowly  enveloping  Jerusalem  and  Calvary — the 
mocking  crowds  and  insolent  soldiery — the  blood 
stained  cross,  a  reproach  to  the  world  and  a  triumph  in 
the  sight  of  high  heaven.  Mary  is  there  ready  to 
suffer  all  things  so  long  as  she  can  be  with  her  Son 
and  Saviour  to  the  end.  Well  does  the  Church  invoke 
this  heroic  mother  as  the  Queen  of  Martyrs,  who  thus 
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shares  in  the  dereliction  of  Calvary  and  enters,  as  it 
were,  with  Jesus  the  portal  of  the  tomb. 

2.  But  Mary  was  not  merely  associated  with  Christ 
in  the  work  of  the  redemption  ;  she  became  the  object 
of  prophecy  and  celestial  honours  even  in  life.  Alone 
of  all  the  maidens  of  the  world  was  she  singled  out 
to  bear  a  leading  part  in  the  mystery  of  the  Incarna 
tion.  An  Archangel  comes  to  her  as  the  ambassador 
of  God  and  salutes  her  with  the  august  words  :  "  Hail 
full  of  grace,  the  Lord  is  with  thce :  Blessed  art 
thou  amongst  women "  (Luke  i.  28).  Nay  more, 
having  proclaimed  her  the  glory  of  her  sex,  he  con 
tinues  :  "  The  Holy  Ghost  shall  come  upon  thee,  and 
the  power  of  the  Most  High  shall  overshadow  thee. 
And  therefore  also  the  Holy  which  shall  be  born  of 
thee  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  God"  (Luke  i.  35). 
Mary  is  designated  the  chosen  mother  of  the  King  ot 
Kings,  and  it  is  then  that  in  ecstasy  she  pours  forth 
her  soul  in  prophecy  :  "  For  behold  from  henceforth 
shall  all  generations  call  me  blessed  "  (Luke  i.  48). 

III.  THE  CULTUS  OR  DEVOTION  TO  THE 
BLESSED  VIRGIN 

1.  The  cultus  or  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin 
has  followed  closely  in  the  wake  of  the  adoration  of 
her  divine  Son.  No  Catholic,  of  course,  ever  thinks 
of  confusing  one  with  the  other — the  creature  with 
the  Creator,  the  mortal,  finite  being  with  the  immense, 
incomprehensible  God.  It  is  noteworthy  that  after 
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the  first  two  general  Councils  of  the  Church,  those  of 
Nice  (325)  and  Constantinople  (381),  had  respectively 
championed  the  divinity  of  Christ  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  against  the  heresies  of  Arius  and  Macedonius, 
the  next  article  of  faith  to  be  defined  dogmatically 
was  the  question  of  the  Theotokos  or  divine  maternity 
of  the  Mother  of  God.  Attacked  by  Nestorius,  this 
article  of  Catholic  belief  was  solemnly  asserted  at 
Ephesus,  431,  and  we  are  told  that  no  sooner  was 
the  decision  of  the  Council  promulgated,  than  the 
whole  city  burst  forth  in  acclamations  and  transports 
of  joy. 

2.  The  veneration  of  the  primitive  Church  for  the 
holy  Mother  of  God  is  shown  forth  in  such  evidences 
as  the  mural  paintings  of  the  Catacombs,  the  prayers 
to  her  in  the  liturgies  and  writings  of  the  Fathers, 
and  the  churches  and  statues  erected  to  her  honour. 
The  mural  decorations  of  the  Catacombs  occasionally 
represent  her  with  the  holy  child  in  her  arms,  crowned 
with  a  nimbus,  or  as  praying  before  the  divine  infant 
as  in  the  picture  discovered  in  the  catacomb  of 
St.  Agnes.  The  oldest  of  the  Liturgies — that  of 
St.  Peter — has  this  intercessory  prayer  :  "  Deliver  us, 
O  Lord,  from  all  evil  through  the  intercession  of 
Mary  Mother  of  God"  (Rock,  Hierurgia,  ed.  1833, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  783,  etc.). 

Though  the  veneration  of  images  was  of  gradual 
growth  in  the  Church — owing  to  the  prevalence  01 
heathen  idolatry  and  the  caution  required  to  prevent 
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their  use  from  being  misunderstood  by  the  pagans — 
sculptured  memorials  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  are  found 
as  early  as  the  third  century.  In  a  conference 
between  St.  Maximus  and  the  Bishop  Theodosius, 
the  prelates  present  bent  the  knee  to  images  of 
Christ  and  His  holy  Mother  (Krau's  Encyclopedia, 
art  "  Bilderverehrung  ").  When  the  genius  of  Gothic 
architecture  raised  its  stately  form  throughout  the 
west,  the  "  Lady  Chapel "  was  to  be  found  in  every 
cathedral,  parish  church  and  minster,  while  from  the 
porch  the  sculptured  figure  of  the  Madonna  and 
Child  gazed  benignly  down  on  the  stranger  or 
parishioner  as  he  entered  the  holy  fane. 

3.  England  of  old  so  shared  in  the  general 
devotion  of  the  Church  to  Our  Lady,  as  to  win  for 
herself  the  title  of  the  "  Dowery  of  Mary."  The 
"  Pontifical "  of  Archbishop  Egbert  of  York  and  the 
"  Homilies  "  of  Aelfric — to  mention  but  one  or  two 
names — abound  in  numerous  instances  of  prayer  and 
praise  poured  out  to  her  by  our  Saxon  forefathers  in 
such  phrases  as  "  Holy  Mary,  pray  for  us,"  "  Queen  of 
the  whole  world  "  [pray  for  us],  and  the  like.  Her 
perpetual  virginity  was  asserted  on  all  occasions,  and 
in  his  Homily  (i.  5)  St.  Bede  the  Venerable  prays  that 
God  may  ever  protect  the  faith  of  his  hearers  from 
such  a  "blasphemy"  as  the  contrary  error.  Even 
after  the  lapse  of  three  centuries,  the  ancient  devotion 
of  Catholic  England  to  Mary  is  perpetuated  in  the 
names  of  upwards  of  five  thousand  holy  wells 
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shrines,  and  other  places  consecrated  to  her.  Such 
localities  as  Lady  Well,  St  Mary  Cray,  Mary  Stowe, 
etc.,  keep  fresh  in  the  memories  of  Englishmen  the 
love  of  their  forefathers  for  the  spotless  Queen  of 
Heaven. 

Conclusion.  Devotion  to  Our  Lady  and  its  re 
ward. — Just  as  the  affection  of  a  child  can  be  gauged 
by  the  degree  of  his  love  for  his  mother,  so  can  the  piety 
of  Catholics  be  tested  by  their  devotion  towards  the 
ever  blessed  Virgin.  The  ways  of  honouring  her  are 
manifold,  her  cultus  being  like  a  beautiful  garden 
wherein  each  may  find  the  flowers  of  his  choice. 
There  is  the  "  Little  Office  "  of  Our  Lady,  consisting 
of  short  psalms,  lessons,  and  hymns,  a  veritable 
chaplet  of  praise  in  honour  of  her  whom  St.  Cyril  of 
Alexandria  addressed  in  his  tenth  Homily  (part  2)  as 
"the  rich  treasure  of  the  world"  and  "  the  sceptre  of 
true  doctrine."  If  this  daily  form  of  prayer  be  not 
convenient,  all  can  say  the  Rosary,  "  the  layman's 
office,"  as  it  has  been  not  inaptly  termed,  which  so 
beautifully  summarizes  those  scenes  and  events, 
joyful,  sorrowful,  and  glorious,  in  which  Mary  par 
ticipated  for  her  greater  honour  or  our  welfare.  A 
devotion  such  as  this  ought  to  form  part  of  every 
Catholic's  daily  spiritual  exercise,  and  the  Church  by 
attaching  numerous  indulgences  and  privileges  to  its 
use  shows  how  highly  she  values  this  simple  but 
effective  method  of  prayer.  But  whatever  be  the 
mode  of  our  supplication,  we  may  be  certain  of  this, 
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that  the  radiant  Queen  of  Heaven  from  the  high 
place  of  her  glory  will  obtain  for  us  all  those  graces 
and  blessings  of  which  we  stand  in  need,  for  has  not 
her  devout  client  St.  Bernard  assured  us  in  the 
"  Memorare  "  that  no  one  ever  sought  her  protection 
or  invoked  her  aid  in  vain  ? 
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INTRODUCTION 

IN  almost  every  Catholic  church  and  chapel 
throughout  the  world,  my  dear  brethren,  one  of  the 
most  striking  objects  of  devotion  is  a  statue  or  re 
presentation  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  The  lamp  burning 
before  it  testifies  to  the  honour  in  which  it  is  held, 
while  vast  and  ever  increasing  is  the  number  of  those 
who  find  in  this  devotion  the  consolations  which  flow 
to  the  devout  soul  from  a  pious  union  of  mind  with 
God  the  Son. 

I.  HISTORICAL   POSITION  OF  THE  DEVOTION 

1.  It  is  no  part  of  this  discourse  to  consider  the 
debated  question  as  to  whether  the  heart  or  the  head 
be  the  seat  of  the  passions.  It  suffices  that  for  ages 
the  general  consent  of  mankind  has  regarded  the 
heart  as  the  emblem  of  love,  sorrow,  joy,  fear,  and  the 
other  emotions  which,  in  the  words  of  the  poet, 
"spring  in  the  human  breast."  We  may,  therefore, 
well  accept  a  conclusion  which  has  been  universally 
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received  by  our  common  humanity,  and  consecrated 
by  the  enlightened  usage  of  poet  and  painter. 

2.  Before,   however,   proceeding    to    consider    the 
subject  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  it  may  be  remarked  that 
every  age  of  the  Church  has  been  characterized  by 
some  special  devotion  having  for  object  some  fact  or 
mystery  connected  with  Our  Lord,  His  Blessed  Mother 
or  one  of  the  Saints.     In  the  early  centuries  of  Christi 
anity,  it  was  St.  John  the  Baptist ;    in   the   Middle 
Ages  the  five  Precious  Wounds,  and  in  more  recent 
times  the  Blessed  Sacrament  and  its  correlative  the 
Sacred  Heart. 

3.  The  reason  of  these  pious  manifestations  is  not 
far  to  seek.     Just  as  loving  children  show  affection 
for  their  parents  according  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  are  placed,  so  do  the  faithful  members  of 
the  Church  show  their  regard   for  certain  doctrines 
and  observances  by  reason  of  the  bearing  they  have 
on  contemporary  events.     The  Christians  of  the  first 
ages,  either  living  under  the  regime  of  heathen  per 
secution  or  just  delivered  from  it,  saw  in  St.  John  the 
Baptist  a  personification  of  the  Church  of  their  day 
bearing  witness  to  Our  Lord,  and  like  the  Precursor 
suffering   for   it.     When    the   Church  of  the  Middle 
Ages  was  rent  by  the  Greek  schism  and  attacked  by 
the  Albigensian  and  other  heresies,  Catholics  naturally 
saw  in  the  wounds  of  Christ  a  spiritual  foreshadowing 
of  the    sufferings   of    His    mystical    body.      In   like 
manner,  the  denial  not  merely  of  the  Real  Presence 
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in  the  Blessed  Sacrament  by  Protestants,  but  also  the 
more  far-reaching  negation  of  the  divinity  of  Christ 
by  modern  infidels  and  freethinkers,  have  tended  to 
rally  the  faithful  more  closely  round  these  doctrines, 
just  as  a  devoted  bodyguard  hastens  to  draw  in 
round  the  person  of  a  beloved  and  menaced 
sovereign. 

II.  ITS  MEANING 

1.  But    as   the    friction    of  the    lapidary's   wheel 
brings  out  the  hidden  beauty  of  the  gem,  so  are  errors 
and    contradictions   ever   the   means   by   which   the 
"  faith   of  the  millions "   is   made  more  certain  and 
precise.     No    sooner    is   a    doctrine,    hitherto    held 
implicitly,  attacked,   than  the  infallible  voice  of  the 
Church  speaks,  and  in  no  undecided  tone  announces 
what  is  to  be  believed    and   what   rejected.     When 
Arius  denied  the  divinity  of  Christ,  the  Council  of 
Nice   decreed   the  Godhead  of  the    Saviour   of  the 
world.      In    the    following   century   the    Council   of 
Ephesus  defended  against  Nestorius  the  prerogative 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  as  the  holy  Mother  of  God. 

2.  The  cultus  or  devotion  of  the  Sacred  Heart  has 
followed  in  the  beaten  track   of  Catholic  doctrinal 
development — implicit    belief — external    denial — ex 
plicit  definition.     Arising  from  the  natural  desire  of 
the  good  to  show  some  return  for  the  surpassing  love 
of  Christ  for   us,   this    pious   practice   had   already 
become  well  established  by  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
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century.  References  to  it  are  found  in  such  ascetical 
works  as  the  Mystical  Vine  of  St.  Bernard,  and 
the  Divine  Insinuations  of  St.  Gertrude.  But  the 
devotion  remained  practically  unknown  till  towards 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when,  it  is  alleged, 
Our  Lord  revealed  to  the  Blessed  Margaret  Mary 
Alacoque.  a  simple  nun  of  the  Visitation  Convent  of 
Paray-le-Monial,  France,  that  homage  to  His  Sacred 
Heart  was  most  pleasing  to  Him  and  the  source  of 
many  graces. 

3.  When  the  Jansenistic  Synod  of  Pistoja  in  1786 
attacked  the  devotion  as  an  abuse  of  piety  and  a 
subtle  revival  of  the  Nestorian  heresy  attributing  two 
persons  and  two  natures  to  Christ,  Rome  spoke  in 
the  person  of  Pius  VI  and  clearly  explained  what 
the  Church  meant  by  sanctioning  the  veneration  of 
the  Sacred  Heart.  It  was,  according  to  the  definition, 
no  mere  heart  of  flesh  that  was  the  object  of  devotion, 
but  one  closely  allied  to  the  divinity  of  Our  Lord  and 
symbolical  of  His  love  and  mercy  for  men.  Hence 
it  is  forbidden  to  set  up  in  churches  or  oratories 
representations  of  the  divine  Heart  apart  from  the 
person  of  Christ,  lest  the  ignorant  and  simple  should 
be  misled  and  so  fall  unconsciously  into  a  sort  of 
idolatry.  The  pontifical  decision  concerning  the 
cultus  or  devotion  of  the  Sacred  Heart  was  confirmed 
in  1875,  when  Pius  IX  three  years  before  his  death 
solemnly  placed  the  Universal  Church  under  its 
patronage  and  protection. 
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III.    REASONS  FOR  OUR  HOMAGE 

1.  Having    thus   briefly   stated    the    history   and 
meaning  of  this  consoling  object  of  pious  belief,  we 
may   proceed    to    consider   the    several    theological 
reasons   upon  which  our  faith  is  grounded.     In  the 
first   place,   the   heart   of  Our   Lord    is   one  of  the 
noblest   parts  of   His   sacred    humanity — the   vessel 
from  which   flowed    in    such    abundant   streams   the 
precious  blood  by  which  we  were  ransomed — "But 
one  of  the  soldiers  with  a  spear   opened   His  side, 
and  immediately  there  came  out  blood  and  water" 
(John  xix.  34). 

2.  Secondly,  it  is   the  symbol    of   His    love — the 
beginning  of  all   mysteries    and   the   font   of  every 
grace.     "  When  we  were  enemies  "  (i.  e.  by  sin),  says 
St.  Paul,  "  we  were  reconciled  to  God  by  the  death  of 
His  Son  "  (Rom.  v.  10). 

3.  The  common  instinct  of  gratitude  demands  that 
we  should  at  least  return  love  for  love  and  respond 
to  the  affectionate  invitation  of  the  book  of  Proverbs  : 
"  Son,  give  me  thy  heart "  (xxiii.  26). 

Finally,  just  as  by  the  kiss  of  a  hand  the  whole 
person  and  dignity  of  a  sovereign  is  honoured,  so  is 
the  whole  person  of  Christ  adored  when  the  grateful 
homage  of  His  children  is  offered  to  His  Sacred 
Heart. 

Conclusion. — With  full  confidence,  therefore,  my 
brethren,  let  us  have  recourse  to  a  devotion  which 
has  its  foundations  in  the  deepest  instincts  of  human 
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nature,  and  is  sealed  with  the  cordial  approbation  of 
the  Catholic  Church.  Our  reward  will  be  that  strong 
feeling  of  consolation  which  springs  from  a  personal 
union  with  Our  Lord,  together  with  an  increase  of 
those  graces  and  blessings  which  are  the  surest 
pledge  of  the  friendship  of  God.  The  sinner  will  find 
in  that  Heart  the  never-failing  source  of  mercy — the 
same  mercy  that  was  lavished  on  the  penitent  thief 
on  Calvary  and  on  Mary  Magdalen  "  because  she 
has  loved  much"  (Luke  vii.  47).  Then,  too,  as 
faithful  followers  of  Our  Lord  we  have  to  supply 
by  our  devotion  not  only  the  lack  of  charity  of 
a  world  grown  cold,  but  also  repair,  as  far  as  we 
are  able,  the  innumerable  insults  offered  to  Jesus 
Christ  in  His  sacred  person  and  the  Blessed  Sacra 
ment.  By  this  shall  we  show  that  we  have  indeed 
become  "strong  and  perfect  Christians  and  soldiers 
of  Jesus  Christ,"  and  worthy  to  take  our  stand  with 
Our  Lady  and  St.  John  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross,  the 
eternal  pledge  of  the  love  of  the  Sacred  Heart  for 
men. 
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"  Tune  dimesit  illis  Barabbam  ;  Jesus  atitem  flagellatum  tradidit  eis  ut 
crucifigeretur" 

"  Then  he  released  to  them  Bar  abbas,  and  having  scourged  Jesus  delivered 
him  unto  them  to  be  crucified" — Matt,  xxvii.  26. 


INTRODUCTION 

Our  Saviour's  passion  a  valuable  source  of  medi 
tation. — The  holy  Rosary  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  my 
dear  brethren,  has  been  well  termed  a  Summary  of  the 
Gospel.  Each  series  of  mysteries  form  a  complete 
meditation  on  some  sti  iking  phase  of  Our  Saviour's 
life  both  before  and  after  His  Resurrection.  Fitly 
therefore,  does  holy  Mother  Church  recommend  this 
devotion  to  her  children  as  one  of  the  best  means  of 
conforming  their  lives  to  that  of  Jesus  Christ. 

It  is  remarkable  that  whereas  the  Joyful  and 
Glorious  mysteries  are  occupied  with  events  separated 
from  each  other  by  considerable  lapses  of  time,  those 
of  the  Sorrowful  treat  of  the  incidents  of  the  Passion 
which  were  accomplished  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours.  Does  not  this  seem  to  imply  that  the  suffer 
ings  and  death  of  Our  Lord  have  a  very  special 
signification,  and  ought  to  be  constantly  before  the 
minds  of  all  Christians  ?  Certainly,  no  other  devotion 
is  more  calculated  to  unite  us  in  spirit  to  the  spotless 
Lamb  of  God  so  cruelly  lacerated  for  our  sins. 
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I.  OUR  SAVIOUR  CONDEMNED  TO   BE  SCOURGED 

1.  As  an  aid    to  meditation,  spiritual  writers  are 
wont  to  bid  us  make  a  "  composition  of  place,"  that 
is,  transport  ourselves  to  the  scene  of  our  proposed 
consideration,  and  take  in  as  it  were  by  a  glance  all 
its  leading  characteristics. 

Let  us,  therefore,  in  contemplating  the  second 
sorrowful  mystery — the  scourging  of  Our  Lord  at 
the  pillar — go  in  spirit  to  the  outer  court  of  Pilate's 
palace.  The  vacillating  governor,  weaned  by  the 
importunities  of  the  people,  fearing  to  offend  the 
emperor  by  acquitting  one  accused  by  popular  voice 
of  aspiring  to  his  dignity,  yet  inwardly  convinced  of 
the  innocence  of  the  mysterious  personage  before 
him,  has  resolved  on  the  cowardly  and  miserable 
expedient  of  chastising  the  prisoner  and  letting 
him  go. 

2.  Forthwith  the  Man  of  Sorrows  is  led  away  to 
one  of  the  most  fearful  punishments  known  to  the 
Roman  world,  and  He  who  will  one  day  come  "  with 
much  power  and  majesty"  to  judge  all  mankind,  is 
Himself  condemned    to   be   torn    by   the   lashes   of 
merciless  ruffians.     Bowed  beneath  the  sufferings  of 
a   long  sleepless  night  and    bearing  on    His  sacred 
person   the    unrecorded    barbarities   of  his   inhuman 
captors,   Jesus    passes   to   the    scene   of    His    bitter 
anguish  with  loving  resignation,  accepting  this  fearful 
outrage  as  part  of  the  price  of  our  redemption. 

We  are  all  indignant,  my  brethren,  at  the  wanton 
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infliction  of  pain.  We  cannot  bear  that  even  a  dumb 
beast  should  be  needlessly  injured  or  ill-used.  Those 
of  us  who  are  old  enough  to  remember  the  time  when 
severe  corporal  punishment  was  the  ordinary  penalty 
for  certain  military  offences,  may  recall  the  harrowing 
accounts  of  army  floggings  as  they  were  some  half- 
century  ago — the  bleeding  culprit  bound  fast  to  the 
red  triangle,  while  the  regimental  farriers  whirled  the 
cat-o'-nine-tails  over  him  till  even  strong  rough  men 
fainted  away  with  horror  at  the  sight.  Magnify  this 
scene  a  hundred-fold,  and  we  get  some  idea  of  the 
torture  endured  by  Our  Blessed  Lord  in  the  second 
sorrowful  mystery. 

II.  THE  SCOURGING 

1 .  The  divine  victim  of  propitiation  is  now  stripped 
and  tied  fast  to  the  pillar.  At  once  the  executioners 
— swarthy  malefactors,  as  one  traditional  account  says, 
from  the  confines  of  Egypt — proceed  to  lash  that 
beauteous  body  from  head  to  foot.  The  Jewish  law 
limited  the  stripes  to  forty  save  one,  but  Our  Saviour 
is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  whose  cruelty  in 
this  as  in  all  else  knew  no  bounds.  Their  scourges 
were  the  flagella  horribilia — the  horrible  lashes  spoken 
of  with  dread  by  Ulpian,  Philo  and  other  ancient 
writers,  leathern  whips  tipped  with  metal,  every 
stroke  of  which  cut  to  the  bone  and  mangled  the 
victim's  body  in  the  most  frightful  manner.  Ah,  my 
brethren,  what  a  heartrending  spectacle  is  thus  pre- 
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sented  to  us !  The  most  beautiful  of  the  sons  of 
men  writhing  beneath  the  cruelty  of  these  ruffians, 
and  offering  nothing  more  to  the  view  of  those  "  who 
pass  by  the  way "  than  a  rent  and  bleeding  mass  of 
torn  and  quivering  flesh. 

There  is  a  tradition  in  the  East  that  this  frightful 
flagellation  was  only  stopped  at  the  instance  of  an 
officer  of  the  palace,  who  rushed  towards  the  blood 
stained  column  and  indignantly  ordered  the  exe 
cutioners  "  not  to  scourge  the  innocent  one  to  death." 

2.  As  the  cords  that  bound  Him  to  the  pillar  were 
cut  away,  Jesus  sank  on  a  carpet  of  His  own  blood, 
having  received,  according  to  a  revelation  piously 
believed  to  have  been  made  to  St.  Bridget  of  Sweden, 
upwards  of  five  thousand  lashes  ! 

Why  is  it,  my  brethren,  that  so  many  persons  who 
have  "  tears  of  sensibility  "  for  every  human  woe,  real 
or  imaginary,  are  unmoved  at  the  agonizing  sufferings 
of  their  Lord  and  Redeemer?  Is  it  because  they 
have  never  attempted  to  realize  the  details  of  the 
Sacred  Passion,  or  estimate  in  some  degree  the 
enormous  price  paid  by  God  incarnate  for  their 
salvation  ?  Whatever  be  the  cause,  it  is  a  mournful 
fact  that  numbers  who  make  profession  of  the 
Christian  name,  never  give  a  thought  to  these 
things,  or  at  most  regard  them  as  commonplaces  of 
the  Gospel  narrative.  Yet  where  did  St.  Bernard 
derive  his  admirable  piety  but  in  contemplating  the 
sufferings  of  Christ;  did  not  St.  Augustine  confess 
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that  all  his  knowledge  of  divine  things  was  gleaned 
in  the  wounds  of  his  Redeemer  ? 

Conclusion. — If  the  Science  of  the  Saints  is  mainly 
based  on  the  passion  of  Our  Lord,  let  us  who  aspire 
to  be  His  disciples  seek  for  this  precious  knowledge 
at  the  very  fountain  head.  As  by  our  transgressions 
we  have  caused  the  sacred  blood  to  flow,  so  may  our 
grateful  reflections  on  these  sorrowful  scenes  assist 
us  to  repay  to  Jesus  Christ  some  small  measure  of 
the  love  He  has  lavished  upon  us.  And  how  great  is 
the  reward — even  in  this  life — of  this  brief  periodic 
meditation  on  the  things  of  God  !  The  soul  is  lifted 
up  with  hope,  the  heart,  saddened  and  wearied  with 
the  disappointments  and  reverses  of  life,  is  cheered 
on  in  the  midst  of  its  despair  by  the  contemplation 
of  its  suffering  Master  and  Lord.  When  Jesus  went 
to  receive  the  scourges,  He  had  us  all  in  view.  Our 
sins,  past,  present  and  future,  added  fuel  to  the  fire 
of  His  pain,  yet  He  shrank  not  back,  but  with  an 
infinity  of  love  endured  it  all.  He  was  the  Master 
of  all  things,  yet  when  our  good  was  in  case,  became 
for  us  obedient  "even  to  the  death  of  the  Cross" 
(Phil.  ii.  8).  When  the  devout  Christian  is  buffeted 
by  the  storms  of  life,  what  a  comfort  is  it  for  him  to 
think  that  he  is  in  a  measure  become  like  unto  his 
Master,  "  who  gave  His  body  to  the  strikers  "  (Isa.  1.  6) 
as  part  of  the  sacrifice  of  love.  The  passion  of  Christ 
with  its  several  details  is  no  mere  historic  event  to  be 
viewed  through  a  dim  and  distant  past.  As  the 
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pledge  of  Christ's  love  for  us  it  is  at  once  our  strength 
and  our  consolation.  Our  strength,  because  from  its 
merits  flow  the  bountiful  source  of  grace ;  our  con 
solation,  because  when  compared  to  its  sorrows  all 
earthly  griefs  fade  and  pass  away. 
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"  God  forbid  that  I  should  glory  save  in  the  Cross  of  Our  Lord  Jesus 
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THE   CROSS 

"Mihi  autem  absit  gloriari  nisi  in  cruce  Domini  nostrijesu  Christi per 
qiiem  mihi  immdus  crucifixus  est  et  ego  mundo." 

"  God  forbid  that  I  should  glory  save  in  the  Cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  by  whom  the  world  is  cmcified  to  me  and  I  to  the  world" 
— Gal.  vi.  14. 

I.   THE  CROSS 

1.  THERE  is  not,  my  dear  brethren,  in  the  whole 
range  of  symbolism,  a  more   familiar  emblem  than 
the  Cross   of  Christ.     That  sacred    sign — the    silent 
reminder  of  the  victory  of   Calvary — is  to  be   seen 
over   church    and    altar ;    it    is    used    in    numberless 
prayers  and   blessings,  in   the  administration  of  the 
Sacraments,  and  the  anointing  of  kings.     Beneath  its 
holy  shadow  repose  the  bones  of  the  dead  awaiting 
the  resurrection.     In  short,  the  Church,  as  Tertullian 
said    of  its    members    some    eighteen   centuries  ago, 
"begins  everything,"  and   we   may  add,  ends  every 
thing,    "with   the   sign    of  the    Cross"   (De    Corona, 
chap.  iii.). 

2.  St.  Paul,  that  great  Apostle  of  the  nations — 
whose   zeal    for  his    Lord    and    Master  not  "  stripes 
without    number "    nor   "  prisons    more    frequently " 
could  subdue — when  drawing  near  the  end  of  a  life 
spent  in  evangelical  labours,  could  not  recount  any- 
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thing  worthy  of  glory  "  save  in  the  Cross  of  Our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  the  world  is  crucified  to  me 
and  I  to  the  world"  (Gal.  vi.  14).  He  might, 
indeed,  with  holy  enthusiasm,  have  narrated  his 
splendid  victories  for  Christ — the  labours  at  Corinth 
and  Ephesus — the  miraculous  testimony  to  his  preach 
ing  at  Lystra — his  bold  denunciation  of  sin  before 
Felix.  But  no.  In  that  single  and  loyal  heart  there 
was  no  room  for  gratification,  however  harmless. 
The  Cross  of  Christ  there  held  undivided  sway,  the 
secret  of  his  victories  over  the  world,  and  sure  pledge 
of  his  future  fellowship  with  that  glorious  band  who 
stand  for  ever  before  the  throne. 

Surely  Almighty  God,  who  chooses  the  weak 
things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  strong,  has 
wonderfully  exemplified  this  truth  in  the  instance  of 
the  Cross. 

II.  ITS   PAIN  AND   IGNOMINY 

1.  Regarded   for   centuries   by    Egyptian,   Greek, 
Roman,  and  Persian  as  the  height  of  human  degrada 
tion — the  avenging  punishment  of  the  vilest  of  man 
kind — it   was,    moreover,   one    of    the    most    fearful 
tortures  ever  devised  by  human  cruelty.     For  hours, 
sometimes  for  days,  the  wretched  victim  hung  sus 
pended   by   his   bleeding   members,   racked    by   the 
excruciating  agony  of  the  nails  and  maddened  by  an 
all-devouring  thirst. 

2.  It  is  said  that  Lacordaire,  the  great  Dominican 
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preacher,  once  tried  to  realize  the  pain  arising  from 
supporting  the  weight  of  one's  body  by  the  arms,  but 
could  not  endure  even  a  third  of  the  time  during 
which  Our  Saviour  hung  bleeding  and  abandoned  for 
us  and  our  redemption. 

Such,  my  dear  brethren,  was  the  unspeakable 
death  by  which  the  God-Man  proved  His  love  for 
a  stiff-necked  and  unbelieving  world.  From  that 
moment  the  shame  of  the  Cross  became  the  glory 
of  Christianity.  The  Cross  marked  the  fall  of  the 
heathen  power  of  Rome  and  promised  triumph  to 
Constantine,  the  first  Christian  emperor.  The  sacred 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  had  consecrated  it  for  ever, 
and  henceforth  the  despised  gibbet  was  to  be  the 
cherished  sign  of  hope  and  redemption,  the  revered 
ornament  of  emperors  and  kings. 

3.  The  Church,  which  commemorates  all  things 
connected  with  Christ  and  His  Saints,  has  not  for 
gotten  to  celebrate  the  Exaltation  of  the  Holy  Cross 
among  the  events  of  her  calendar.  The  Cross,  after 
being  discovered  miraculously  by  St.  Helen,  mother 
of  Constantine,  was  treasured  at  Jerusalem  in  a  rich 
shrine  till  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  the  Persians, 
who  carried  it  off  with  other  rich  booty.  In  614 
the  Emperor  Heraclius  defeated  the  Persian  King 
Chosroes  near  the  ruins  of  Nineveh,  and  bore  the 
Cross  back  in  triumph  first  to  Constantinople  and 
then  to  Jerusalem — which  latter  city  he  entered  in 
mean  attire  in  memory  of  the  humility  of  Christ. 
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This  glorious  festival,  which  is  kept  on  the  fourteenth  of 
September,  ought  to  fill  every  Christian  with  gratitude 
for  the  recovery  of  the  precious  symbol  of  our  re 
demption,  and  serve  to  foster  in  every  devout  heart 
feelings  of  loving  devotion  towards  the  Sacred 
Passion. 

Conclusion. — What  then,  my  brethren,  are  the 
lessons  to  be  derived  from  this  contemplation  of  the 
Cross  of  Christ  ?  In  the  first  place,  the  Cross  that 
was  lifted  up  on  Calvary  continues  to  raise  itself  in 
our  hearts  as  a  reminder  of  the  life  of  mortification 
which  must  be  ours,  at  least  in  some  degree,  if  we 
would  participate  in  the  fruits  of  the  redemption. 
St.  Paul,  in  referring  to  the  scandals  caused  by  the 
lax  and  indifferent  Christians  of  his  day,  had  no  other 
appellation  for  them  than  "  enemies  of  the  Cross  of 
Christ"  (Philip,  iii.  18),  and  we  shall  share  in  this 
sentence  of  reprobation  unless  we  strenuously  resolve 
to  "  fight  the  good  fight,"  and  not  only  hear  the  word 
of  God,  but  also  keep  it.  Our  Lord,  who  certainly 
"did  not  please  Himself"  when  on  earth  (Rom.  xv.  3), 
does  not  wish  us  to  do  so  in  all  things,  and  hence 
those  mysterious  trials  and  afflictions  which  from  time 
to  time  come  upon  us  in  order  to  detach  us  from  the 
false  allurements  of  life  and  fix  our  thoughts  on  the 
things  of  eternity.  These  afflictions,  these  crosses 
which  all  must  carry  with  good  grace  or  bad,  differ 
from  each  other  as  widely  as  star  from  star.  They 
vary  from  intense  interior  desolation  of  soul  to  the 
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temporal  loss  of  health,  reputation,  goods,  children  ; 
from  the  deprivation  of  some  soothing  consolation  to 
the  annihilation  of  some  fond  ambition  and  the 
destruction  of  long-cherished  hopes.  But  in  what 
ever  form  they  come,  we  are  at  least  certain  of  this, 
that,  all  inscrutable  though  they  be,  they  constitute 
for  us  the  royal  road  of  the  Cross  to  heaven,  the 
sorrowful  way  to  a  blessed  eternity.  "  With  Christ 
I  am  nailed  to  the  Cross,"  exclaimed  St.  Paul  (Gal.  ii. 
19),  and  this  in  short  is  the  summary  of  the  life  of 
self-sacrifice  which  we  all  must  live  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  our  respective  stations.  But  though 
the  conditions  seem  hard  to  flesh  and  blood,  they  are 
not  really  so  in  practice.  "  My  yoke  is  sweet  and  my 
burden  light,"  says  Our  Lord,  who  thus  gently  reminds 
us  that  it  is  no  extraordinary  obligation  He  would  have 
us  take  upon  ourselves.  As  Simon  of  Cyrene  shared 
in  the  labour  of  the  Cross  and  the  holy  women  of 
Jerusalem  mourned  for  the  suffering  Jesus,  so  shall 
every  heroic  soul  that  strives  valiantly  for  the  mastery, 
receive  even  in  this  life  an  abundance  of  heavenly 
consolation.  Our  Father  in  heaven  will  certainly 
not  be  outdone  in  generosity  by  His  creatures.  He 
knows  our  weaknesses,  our  troubles  and  temptations, 
and  in  every  phase  of  the  great  battle  He  is  ever  at 
our  side  to  cheer  us  on.  It  may  be  at  times  that  in 
the  press  of  fight  we  miss  the  touch  of  the  strong 
hand,  and  feel  ourselves  abandoned  to  the  foe.  It  is 
not,  however,  really  so.  As  after  the  darkness  comes 
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the  sunshine,  so  after  weariness,  faintness,  and  affliction 
cheerfully  borne  for  the  best  of  masters,  comes  that 
consolation  of  heart,  that  reward  surpassing  great, 
which  is  the  recompense  of  all  who  do  the  will  of  Our 
Father  in  heaven. 
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"  Tune  imponebant  manus  super  illos,  et  accipiebant  Spiritum  Sanctum. " 

"  Then  they  laid  their  hands  upon  them  and  they  received  the  Holy 
Ghost." — Acts  viii.  17. 


INTRODUCTION 

The  Seven  Sacraments  and  the  seven  needs  of 
mankind. — The  Sacraments  of  the  Church,  my  dear 
brethren,  have  often  been  compared  in  their  nature  and 
effects  to  the  seven  states  and  requirements  of  mankind 
on  earth.  In  the  natural  order  we  are  bom  into  this 
world  ;  we  grow  in  strength,  food  is  required  for  our 
daily  sustenance ;  physicians  and  medicines  in  our 
infirmities ;  magistrates  to  preserve  social  order  and 
administer  retributive  justice  ;  a  contract  of  marriage 
to  propagate  the  human  race.  So,  too,  in  the  spiritual 
order  of  things,  we  are  born  to  grace  by  baptism 
and  strengthened  in  it  by  Confirmation  ;  the  Holy 
Eucharist  nourishes  our  souls  and  penance  supplies  a 
physician  to  cure  their  moral  infirmities  ;  Extreme 
Unction  is  the  spiritual  medicine  in  the  hour  or 
danger  of  death  ;  Holy  Orders  perpetuates  a  hierarchy 
of  pastors  "  to  rule  the  Church  of  God  "  (Acts  xx. 
28) ;  and  finally  Matrimony  sanctifies  the  contract  of 
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Christian  marriage,  and  so  consecrates  "  before  high 
Heaven  "  the  natural  union  of  the  sexes. 


I.  THE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES  AND 
CONFIRMATION 

1.  Now  of  ail  these  wonderful  expedients  instituted 
by  Our  Lord  for  the  welfare  and  assistance  of  the 
faithful  in  their  warfare  with  the  powers  of  darkness, 
let  us  here  consider  in  detail  the  holy  Sacrament  of 
Confirmation. 

There  is  not,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  catalogue  of 
inspired  books,  a  more  interesting  narration  than  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.  It  is  the  opening  chapter  of 
Church  history,  so  to  speak,  where  the  Christian 
inquirer  may  pass  in  review  the  events  that  marked 
the  early  expansion  of  the  mystical  body  of  Christ. 
St.  Peter,  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles,  presides  at  the 
first  Council,  and  alone  of  all  his  brethren  is  prayed 
for  when  in  bondage  by  the  whole  Church  (Acts 
xii.  5) ;  the  proto-martyr  St.  Stephen  yields  up  his 
young  life  for  Christ,  and  Saul,  who  "  consented  to 
his  death,"  becomes  a  "  vessel  of  election  ; "  the  cen 
turion  Cornelius,  u  a  religious  man  and  fearing  God," 
is  brought  into  the  Church  as  if  to  show  that  personal 
religion  is  not  enough,  but  must  be  united  to  "  the  one 
fold  and  the  one  shepherd"  (John  x.  16).  And  so 
on  with  the  rest  of  the  stirring  events  which  mark  the 
progress  of  the  "  glorious  Church  "  after  the  coming  of 
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the  Holy  Ghost  and  before  her  long,  stern  struggle 
against  the  pagan  might  of  the  Roman  Caesars. 

Many  of  the  " other  things"  which  Jesus  did  which 
are  not  recorded  in  the  Gospels  are  here  narrated  for 
the  first  time,  and  among  them  the  administering  of 
the  Sacrament  of  Confirmation.  At  the  time  when 
Saul  was  "  making  havoc  of  the  Church "  (viii.  3), 
and  the  faithful  were  everywhere  fleeing  from  his 
threatenings  and  slaughter,  St.  Philip  preached  the 
gospel  in  Samaria,  and  with  such  success  that  numbers 
were  forthwith  baptized. 

2.  Then,  that  their  newly- found  faith  might  be 
strengthened  against  the  terrors  of  the  raging  per 
secution,  St.  Peter  and  St.  John  came  to  their  city, 
and  having  prayed  for  them,  "  laid  their  hands  upon 
them  " — both  men  and  women — and  "  they  received 
the  Holy  Ghost." 

II.   EFFECTS  OF  CONFIRMATION 

1.  Such,  my  brethren,  is  the  first  record  of  the 
Sacrament  of  Confirmation,  by  which  the  work  of  our 
baptism  is  completed  and  we  are  made  strong  and 
perfect  Christians  and  soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ.  What 
ever  may  be  the  bent  of  our  disposition,  we  are  all 
conscious  shortly  after  arriving  at  the  use  of  reason 
of  a  perception  of  things  around  us  which  may  be 
compared  to  the  opening  up  of  a  new  world.  The 
notions  of  right  and  wrong — dormant  during  the 
years  of  our  infancy — begin  to  make  their  claims 
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felt,  and  although  but  beginning  life,  we  know  instinct 
ively  that  we  have  entered  upon  that  combat  which 
sooner  or  later  is  to  end  in  our  everlasting  victory  or 
defeat. 

2.  It  is  at  this  crisis  of  our  lives  that  the  Sacrament 
of  Confirmation  is  conferred  upon  us,  to  nerve  us  for 
the  conflict  and  make  us  henceforward  the  staunch 
soldiers  of  Christ. 

3.  In  the  primitive  days  of  Christianity,  when  the 
members  of  the  Church  of  every  age,  rank  and  sex 
were  constantly  being  called  upon  to  seal  with  their 
blood  their  devotion  to  the  faith,  Confirmation  was 
usually  conferred  immediately  after  baptism,  so  that 
the  grace  received  in  one  sacrament  might  be  speedily 
perfected  in  the  other.     Hence  St.  Clement,  writing 
in  the  second  century  to  Julius,  remarks:  "All  must 
make  haste   to   be   consigned    (/.  e.  confirmed)  by  a 
bishop ;    that    is,  to   receive   the    sevenfold   grace   of 
the  Holy  Ghost." 

Though  we,  my  dear  brethren,  have  not  to  bear 
witness  to  Christ  as  did  the  heroes  and  heroines  of 
old,  on  the  sanded  expanse  of  the  arena  or  within 
the  fearful  confines  of  the  torture  chamber,  yet  we 
have  ever  around  us  that  strife  which  is  not  of  flesh 
and  blood  and  whose  object  is  our  eternal  destiny. 
As  the  descendants  of  those  of  our  nation  who  in 
the  not  very  remote  past  voluntarily  lost  their  lives 
or  suffered  every  lesser  hardship  for  the  faith  of  St. 
Austin  and  St.  Thomas,  we  have  to  show  ourselves 
worthy  of  such  sacrifices,  and  that  we  are  proud  of  the 
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heritage  preserved  to  us  at  the  cost  of  so  much  blood 
and  tears.  The  Sacrament  of  Confirmation  will  be 
to  us  a  tower  of  strength,  invigorating  our  will,  pre 
serving  our  good  resolutions,  and  consolidating  in  us 
the  divine  favours  received  at  holy  baptism. 

III.  OUR  DUTY  WITH   REGARD  TO 
CONFIRMATION 

1.  Should   there   be  any  here   present  who  have 
never  had   the  happiness  of  receiving  so  fruitful   a 
source  of  strength  and  consolation,  they  are  earnestly 
exhorted  to  put  off  its  reception  no  longer.     In  a  short 
time  the  bishop  will  be  among  us  to  pray  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  may  come  down  upon  those  who  are  to 
be  confirmed,  to  sign  them  with  the  sign  of  the  Cross 
and   confirm  them  with   the   chrism  or   holy  oil   of 
spiritual  power  and  consolation.    Though  not  binding 
upon  us  in  the  same  way  as  baptism,  penance  or  Holy 
Eucharist,  still  none  can  wilfully  put  off  its  reception 
without  sin,  and  in  a  matter  which  influences  in  no 
little  degree  our  prospects  of  eternal  salvation,  there 
ought  to  be  absolutely  no  demur. 

2.  Such  store  does  Holy  Church  set  by  the  spiritual 
value  of  Confirmation,  that  in  barbarous  or  semi-bar 
barous    missionary  countries  where   bishops   are  few 
and  difficult  of  access,  she  delegates  the  power  of 
conferring  this  great  grace  to  simple  priests,  so  that 
the  "  poor  Indian  "  may  not  be  deprived  of  its  help  and 
comfort.     Though  the  visible  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
as  the  gift  of  prophecy,  tongues,  etc.,  were  necessary 
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in  the  early  days  of  the  Church  to  prove  the  divine 
nature  of  Christianity,  these  have  long  ceased  to  be 
indispensable,  but  the  invisible  gift,  the  grace  of  God, 
remains.  It  remains  as  a  hidden  but  none  the  less 
potent  force  to  us  in  the  world,  and  may  be  termed 
the  very  essence  of  the  effects  of  this  Sacrament. 

Conclusion. — With  grateful  hearts  let  us  thank 
Almighty  God  for  having  bestowed  on  the  Church 
so  powerful  a  means  of  spiritual  help  by  which  His 
faithful  children  may  be  enabled  in  the  hour  of  trial 
to  resist  firm  in  faith,  and  "  extinguish  all  the  fiery 
darts  of  the  most  wicked  one"  (Eph.  vi.  16).  Every 
need  of  the  human  race  has  been  anticipated  by  Jesus 
Christ,  and  it  remains  for  us  to  utilize  to  the  best 
advantage  the  resources  so  lavishly  bestowed.  Pray 
earnestly  for  those  of  this  congregation  who  are 
shortly  to  be  presented  to  the  bishop  that  he  may 
impose  his  hands  upon  them,  as  St.  Paul  confirmed 
the  Ephesians  (Acts  xix.  5,  6),  and  that  like  them 
they  may  receive  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  plenitude  of 
His  sevenfold  gift.  While  praying  that  the  spirit  of 
wisdom,  understanding,  counsel,  fortitude,  knowledge, 
piety,  and  fear  of  the  Lord  may  fill  the  hearts  and 
inspire  the  conduct  of  our  brethren,  let  us  use  this 
occasion  for  renewing  those  promises  we  ourselves 
made  to  God  on  that  day  long  ago  when  we  stood 
before  the  altar  to  be  perfected  in  our  faith  by  this 
holy  Sacrament  and  enrolled  among  the  valiant  soldiers 
of  Jesus  Christ. 
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"  Accipite  Spiritum  Sanctum  :  quorum  remiseritis  peccata  remittuntur 

eis." 

"  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost :  whose  sins  ye  shall  forgive  they  are 
forgiven  them" — John  xx.  22,  23. 

INTRODUCTION 

Two  great  prerogatives  were  bestowed  by  Our 
Lord  on  His  Church,  my  dear  brethren,  which  pre 
eminently  connect  her  work  with  His  mission  on 
earth.  The  first  of  these  is  the  holy  Sacrifice  of  the 
Mass,  "  showing  the  death  of  the  Lord  till  He  come  " 
(i  Cor.  xi.  26) ;  the  other  is  the  Sacrament  of 
Penance,  manifesting  that  "  the  Son  of  Man  has  power 
on  earth  to  forgive  sins  "  (Matt.  ix.  6). 

The  one  object  of  the  first  advent  was  to  save  a 
fallen  people  from  the  consequences  of  their  trans 
gressions.  "  And  thou  shalt  call  His  name  Jesus," 
said  the  angel  to  St.  Joseph,  "for  He  shall  save  His 
people  from  their  sins  "  (Matt.  i.  2 1 ).  This  saving  from 
sin  is  the  keynote  of  Christ's  life,  the  great  char 
acteristic  of  His  miracles  and  beneficence.  The 
paralyzed  man  is  brought  before  Him,  but  not 
until  He  says  "  Thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee  "  does  He 
pronounce  the  wonder-working  words,  "  Take  up  thy 
bed  and  go  into  thy  house  "  (Matt.  ix.  2-5).  "  Sin  no 
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more,  lest  some  worse  thing  happen  to  thee,"  is  the 
parting  admonition  to  the  man  cured  at  the  pool  of 
Bethesda  (John  v.  14). 

I.  "THE  SON  OF  MAN  HAS  POWER  ON  EARTH  TO 
FORGIVE    SINS" 

1.  In  view  of  this  underlying  intention  to  be  found 
in  Our  Lord's  works — the  forgiveness  of  sin — it  is  not 
remarkable  that  before  leaving  the  world  He  should 
have   endowed  the  Church,   His  spouse,  with  a  like 
power  over  ages  yet  unborn. 

2.  The   Jewish    Church  had    from    its    first    con 
stitution  rejoiced  in  a  like  privilege — "  When  a  man 
or  woman    shall  commit  any  sin  that  men  commit 
.  .  .  then    they   shall    confess    their  sin  which    they 
have    done"    (Num.    v.    6,    7).     Was     the    Church 
ordained    "to  teach   all    nations"    to   lack   a  power 
possessed    by    the    Synagogue    which    was   for   one 
people  alone  ?     Common-sense  and  Gospel  fact  rise 
up   against   such  a  supposition.     The  foundation  of 
the  Church  had  been  laid,  Apostles  chosen,  and   a 
chief  pastor   appointed   to   hold    "  the    keys    of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven."     An  awful  and  mystic  sacrifice 
was  to  form   the  central  act  of  her  worship  ;  those 
who  refused  to   hear  her  voice  were  to  be  "  as  the 
heathen    and    the   publican"    (Matt,  xviii.  17). 

3.  And  now  the  constitution  having  been  drawn  up 
and  the  sphere  of  activity  marked  out,  the  final  gift 
of  judicial  power  is  conferred  with  solemn  form  :  "  As 
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the  Father  hath  sent  Me,  I  also  send  you.  .  .  . 
Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost :  whose  sins  you  shall 
forgive  they  are  forgiven  them  ;  and  whose  sins  you 
shall  retain  they  are  retained  "  (John  xx.  22,  23). 

II.  PRACTICE    OF    CONFESSION 

1.  Such,  my  brethren,  was  the  institution  of  the 
holy  Sacrament  ot  Penance,  which  from  that  day  to 
this  present  hour  has  been  the  great  instrument  in 
the  world  for  reconciling  sinners  and  frustrating  all 
"  the  fiery  darts  of  the  most  wicked  one  "  (Eph.  vi. 
1 6).    One  of  the  most  touching  incidents  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  is  the  story  of  the  conversion  of  those 
Ephesians  who  at  the  preaching  of  St.  Paul  abandoned 
their   idolatries   and    magic   arts,    and   with  contrite 
hearts  "  came  confessing  and  declaring  their  deeds  "  to 
the  Apostle  (Acts  xix.  18). 

2.  Throughout  the  long  centuries  that  have  inter 
vened,  the  silent  work  of  the  confessional  has  gone 
on,  generation    after   generation   of   faithful,    prince 
and  peasant,  priest  and  layman  seeking  at  the  sacred 
tribunal  that  clearness  of  conscience  and  rest  of  soul 
which  is  the  reward  of  a  sinner  at  peace  with  God. 

3.  Having  thus  seen  the  institution  of  Confession, 
let  us  proceed  to  consider  its  effects  in  promoting  the 
spiritual   welfare  of  individuals.     In  the  first   place, 
this  holy  Sacrament,  apart  from  the  remission  of  sin, 
tends  strongly  to  arouse  in  the  penitent  those  feelings 
of  sorrow  for  wrong  done  which  are  the  surest  pledge 
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of  future  amendment.  The  sad  story  of  transgression 
and  waywardness  is  told  to  one  who  by  the  sacred 
office  of  his  priesthood  is  in  deep  sympathy  with  poor 
weak  human  nature  ;  is  pledged  to  inviolable  secrecy, 
and  well  versed  in  all  that  can  counsel  and  console 
the  penitent  in  his  distress.  The  feeble  spark  of 
repentance  is  fanned  into  a  bright  flame  of  contrition, 
dangerous  occasions  of  sin,  perhaps  till  now  little 
heeded,  are  pointed  out,  and  he  who  came  in  shame 
and  doubt  to  his  ghostly  father  for  absolution  and 
relief,  retires  comforted  and  strengthened  to  begin  a 
new  life  for  the  future. 

III.  GENERAL    ASPECTS    OF    CONFESSION 

1.  If  Confession  is  so  beneficial  to  individuals,  it  is 
no  less  so  with  regard  to  the  community  at  large. 
How  much  ill-gotten  property  has  been  restored  by 
its  means,  how  many  injured  reputations  have  been 
made  good  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  sacred 
tribunal.     For    before   the   words   of  absolution    are 
pronounced    the   priest    must  satisfy  himself  to  the 
best  of  his  ability  not  only  that  the  penitent  is  truly 
contrite,  but  that  he  will  as  far  as  in  him  lies  give  back 
this  ill-gotten  gain,  or  repair  that  slander  should  his 
sin  involve  wrong-doing  of  this  sort. 

2.  Small   wonder,    then,   my   brethren,  that  even 
those  most  opposed  to  the  existence  and  teaching  of 
the    Catholic  Church    should    be    forced   in   spite  of 
themselves  to  join  in  praising  the  virtue  and  utility 
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of  Confession.  "  There  is  not,  perhaps,"  exclaimed 
Voltaire,  "  a  more  useful  institution  than  Confession  " 
(Remarques  sur  FOlympe),  and  Rousseau,  whose 
wanton  soul  warred  with  all  government,  ecclesiastical 
and  civil,  did  not  hesitate  to  remark :  "  How  many 
restitutions  and  reparations  does  not  Confession 
cause  among  Catholics "  (Emile). 

In  conclusion,  therefore,  my  brethren,  let  us  raise 
our  hearts  in  deep  gratitude  to  God  for  having  of  His 
pure  mercy  and  goodness  left  us  this  holy  Sacrament 
of  peace  and  reconciliation.  It  was  not  enough  that 
the  Lord  endured  a  bitter  passion  to  open  for  us  the 
gates  of  heaven  closed  by  the  transgression  of  our 
first  parents,  but  of  His  own  boundless  love  He 
instituted  a  means  whereby,  not  once,  but  again  and 
again,  we  may  find  mercy  and  forgiveness.  Truly  to 
us  has  been  granted  what  was  not  given  to  angels, 
legions  of  whom  for  one  sin,  for  a  single  act  of 
rebellion,  were  launched  instantly  and  for  ever  into 
the  abyss  of  hell  !  When  we  consider  that  before  the 
judgment-seat  of  God  we  shall  be  rigorously  judged, 
not  only  with  regard  to  sin  done,  but  also  for  oppor 
tunities  thrown  away,  how  will  it  stand  with  those 
who  have  persistently  neglected  this  powerful  means 
of  grace,  preferring  to  fool  their  consciences  with 
miserable  excuses  rather  than  seriously  turn  from  sin 
by  a  good  confession  ?  "  Unless  you  do  penance  you 
shall  all  alike  perish,"  says  St.  Luke  (xiii.),  and  every 
one  baptized  and  bred  in  the  Catholic  faith  knows 
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perfectly  well  that  the  ordinary  means  ot  penance  at 
our  disposal  is  this  holy  Sacrament  founded  by  Christ 
for  our  welfare  and  assistance.  It  is  a  fearful  thing 
to  despise  the  grace  of  God,  so  fearful  indeed  that  we 
can  scarcely  conceive  a  Catholic  committing  this 
enormous  sin  wilfully  and  deliberately.  Yet  such 
flagrant  instances  of  presumption  and  ingratitude  do, 
alas !  exist.  How  many  thousands  in  our  midst, 
professing  in  a  sort  of  way  their  long-neglected 
religion,  have  turned  their  backs  on  the  holy  tribunal, 
putting  off  from  day  to  day  and  year  to  year  their 
reconciliation  with  God.  They  have  not  indeed 
lost  the  faith,  for  they  know  well  enough  that  the 
Sacrament  of  Penance  is  the  deadly  enemy  of  shams 
— that  if  they  avail  themselves  of  it  they  must 
truly  repent  and  prove  it  by  sincere  amendment 
of  life.  Such  neglect  of  the  grace  and  the  excuses 
put  forward  to  defend  it  recall  the  words  of  St. 
Augustine  with  reference  to  similar  prevaricators  of 
his  day  :  "  Let  no  one  say  I  do  penance  to  God  in 
private.  Is  it  in  vain  that  the  keys  have  been  given 
to  the  Church  ?  Do  we  make  void  the  gospel  ?  void 
the  words  of  Christ  ?  "  (Sermon  392). 

Conclusion. — As  a  practical  conclusion,  let  us 
resolve  on  ever  fostering  in  our  hearts  a  deep  gratitude 
to  God  for  having  left  the  Church  this  consoling 
pledge  of  His  love.  Let  us  avail  ourselves  of  it  often, 
being  well  assured  that  even  when  no  sin  remains  to  be 
absolved  the  devout  soul  receives  therefrom  an 
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increase  of  holiness  and  strength  in  proportion  to  its 
needs  and  as  far  as  it  is  expedient.  In  unison  may 
the  prayers  of  the  faithful  ever  ascend  in  supplication 
for  those  unhappy  ones  who,  knowing  the  efficacy  of 
this  great  Sacrament,  yet  dread  the  reformation  and 
self-conquest  it  involves,  and  so  live  on  at  war  with 
God  and  themselves.  In  praying  thus  for  others,  we 
shall  be  fulfilling  that  law  of  spiritual  charity  so 
pleasing  to  Almighty  God,  "  who  desires  all  men  to 
be  saved,"  and  preparing  ourselves  for  a  share  of 
that  joy  which  exists  among  the  Angels  even  "  on 
one  sinner  doing  penance "  (Luke  xv.  7). 
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"  Amen,  amen  dico  vobis,  nisi  manducaveritis  carnem  Filii  hominis 
et  biberitis  ejus  sanguinem,  non  habebitis  vitam  in  vobis" 

"  Amen,  amen,  I  say  unto  you :  Except  you  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  oj 
man,  and  drink  his  blood,  you  shall  not  have  life  in  you," — John  vi.  54« 

INTRODUCTION 

The  Sanctuary  Lamp  a  symbol  of  belief  in  the 
Real  Presence. — In  every  Catholic  church,  my  dear 
brethren,  there  is  one  object  which  cannot  fail  to  strike 
the  notice  of  even  the  most  casual  observer.  No  matter 
how  poor  and  insignificant  the  building  may  be,  be 
fore  the  sanctuary  or  near  it  hangs  the  lamp  silently 
burning  by  day  and  night,  in  token  of  the  mysterious 
presence  of  Almighty  God  in  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 
Even  those  whose  religious  belief  is  not  at  one  with 
us,  often  confess  that  they  cannot  enter  a  Catholic 
church  without  experiencing  that  feeling  of  awe 
which  seems  to  indicate  the  presence  of  a  power  not 
of  this  world. 

I.  ANCIENT  BELIEF  IN  THE  IDEA  OF  THE  REAL 
PRESENCE 

1.  The  underlying  idea  of  the  "Real  Presence" 
may  be  said  to  be  as  old  as  religious  belief  itself — 
indissolubly  wrapped  up  with  the  inherent  notion  of 
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what  constitutes  the  essence  of  spiritual  belief.  The 
pagan  world  before  the  coming  of  Christ  associated 
its  sacred  groves,  rivers,  and  mountains  with  the  ever- 
present  guardianship  of  some  presiding  divinity. 
The  same  is  to  be  said  in  a  still  higher  degree  of  the 
temples  when  these  came  to  be  erected  ;  in  a  sense, 
also,  of  private  houses,  each  of  which  had  its  Lares 
and  Penates.  How  widespread  was  this  belief  in  the 
genii  of  things  and  places  need  not  be  dwelt  upon  at 
length  here.  Readers  of  Virgil's  Aeneid  (V.  95)  will 
remember  that  when  Aeneas  was  sacrificing  at  his 
father's  tomb  a  serpent  glided  forth  and  ate  some  of 
the  oblations  on  the  altar,  and  how  the  hero  could 
not  tell  whether  the  creature  was  the  guardian  of  the 
place  or  his  father's  "  familiar." 

2.  The  same  idea  of  the  divine  presence  is  found 
entwined   with   the   ancient    doctrine  of    the    Jews. 
Under  the  Old   Law,  the  presence  of  Jehovah  was 
marked  by  the  light  in  the   Holy  of   Holies,  which 
alone  illumined  the  innermost  recess  of  the  Sanctuary 
where  none  but  the  high  priest  was  allowed  to  enter. 
Thus,  my  dear  brethren,  we  see  that  the  idea  of  the 
real  presence  of  God  as  an  integral  part  of  religion  is 
coeval  with  the  notion  of  worship  itself. 

3.  The    Catechism    of    the    Council    of   Trent   in 
speaking  of  the  Blessed  Eucharist  reminds  us  that  it 
forms,  as  it  were,  the  golden  link  joining  her  midway 
between  the  belief  of  the  Synagogue  and  the  glorious 
consummation     of     the    heavenly    Jerusalem.     The 
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doctrine  of  the  pagan  world  and  that  of  the  Church 
of  the  Old  Law  has  been  perfected  in  the  New  by 
the  institution  and  perpetuation  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament.  Just  as  the  local  tutelage  of  a  god  was 
considered  by  the  heathen  of  old  as  a  pledge  of  pro 
tection,  and  the  Hebrews  saw  in  the  divine  light  of 
the  Holy  of  Holies  the  proof  of  Jehovah's  Covenant 
with  His  people,  so  the  Catholic  Church  looks  on  the 
Blessed  Eucharist  as  the  symbol  of  Christ's  abiding 
presence  with  her  through  all  time. 

II.    INSTITUTION  OF  THE  BLESSED  SACRAMENT 

1 .  When  the  holy  Child  Jesus  was  presented  in  the 
Temple,  the  venerable  Simeon  declared  the  infant  to 
be  "  set  for  the  fall  and  for  the  resurrection  of  many 
in  Israel,  and  for  a  sign  which  shall  be  contradicted  " 
(Luke    ii.    34).     This     prophecy    has     been     amply 
verified  in  the  life  of  Our  Redeemer,  the  history  of 
His  Church  and  the  devotion  of  the  Blessed  Eucharist. 
The  promise  of  Christ  to  the  Jews,  to  give  them  His 
flesh  to  eat  (John    vi.    52),   was    received    by   them 
with  incredulity,  and  many  "  walked   no   more  with 
him "  (John  vi.   57).     He  entered    into   no   explan 
ation  with  them,  which    He    might   have   done,  but 
turned  in  loving  appeal  to  His  Apostles — "  Will  ye 
also  go  away  ?  " — as  if  to  test  their  faith  in  His  word 
and  promise. 

2.  When  that  promise  was  fulfilled  it  was  in  the 
obscurity  of  the   supper  room,  on  the  sorrowful  night 
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before  Calvary.  Our  Saviour  delivered  no  long  or 
subtle  discourse.  His  words  are  clear,  emphatic 
and  precise — "  Take  ye  and  eat ;  this  is  my  body." 
'  Drink  ye  all  of  this  ;  for  this  is  my  blood  of  the 
new  testament  which  shall  be  shed  for  many  unto 
the  remission  of  sins  "  (Matt.  xxvi.  26-28). 

In  interpreting  the  meaning  of  any  form  of  words, 
we  are  bound  to  accept  the  literal  signification  unless 
there  be  anything  present  or  implied  to  warrant 
the  assumption  of  the  contrary.  But  here  we  have 
nothing  except  the  bare  command,  expressed  in  a 
language  famous  for  its  precision,  and  delivered 
under  circumstances  of  extraordinary  solemnity.  If 
ever  there  was  a  time  for  the  settlement  of  doubt  it 
was  surely  this  occasion,  but  no  explanation  was 
forthcoming. 

3.  And  as  in  the  literal  sense  the  Blessed  Eucharist 
was  instituted,  so  in  the  literal  sense  was  it  understood 
by  the  Apostles  to  whom  were  addressed  the  words : 
"  Do  this  for  a  commemoration  of  Me."  Thus  later 
on  after  the  Ascension,  we  find  St.  Paul — no  longer  a 
persecutor  but  a  vessel  of  election — teaching  this 
literal  sense  when  reminding  the  Corinthians  of  the 
holiness  required  for  the  worthy  reception  of  the 
sacred  species — "  Whosoever  shall  eat  this  bread  or 
drink  the  chalice  of  the  Lord  unworthily  shall  be 
guilty  of  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord  "  (i  Cor. 
xi.  27). 

The  manna  of  the  desert  which   fed    the    chosen 
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people  during  their  forty  years'  wandering  towards 
the  promised  land,  has  always  been  regarded  as  a 
type  of  the  heavenly  manna  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
which  was  to  nourish  the  faithful  of  every  nation  in 
their  journey  through  life  to  eternity.  In  his  seventh 
homily  on  Leviticus,  Origen  alludes  to  this  similitude 
when  he  says  :  "  Manna  was  formerly  given  as  a 
figure,  but  now  the  flesh  and  blood  of  the  Son  of 
God  is  specifically  given  and  is  a  real  food."  This 
assertion  of  the  reality  of  the  Eucharist  is  confirmed 
by  St.  Augustine  of  Hippo—"  The  bread  which  you 
see  on  the  altar  after  being  sanctified  by  the  word  of 
God  is  the  body  of  Christ.  That  chalice  after  being 
sanctified  by  the  word  of  God  is  the  blood  of  Christ  " 
(Sermo  ad  Infantes). 

III.  THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  HOLY  EUCHARIST 

1.  The  Real  Presence  of  Jesus  Christ  under  the 
appearance  of  bread  and  wine  has  from  the  beginning 
been  a  source  of  consolation  to  the  faithful  amidst 
their  trials.  The  early  Christians,  maimed  and 
bleeding  in  the  prisons  of  the  pagan  empire,  were 
comforted  by  the  sacred  mysteries  brought  to  them 
by  the  deacons,  while  those  who  sought  security  in 
the  depths  of  the  Catacombs  showed  their  belief  in 
the  mystery  of  the  Real  Presence  by  adorning  the 
walls  of  their  subterranean  abodes  with  represent 
ations  of  it  under  the  form  of  wheat  or  grapes 
encircled  with  rays.  When  the  first  Christian 
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emperor  gave  peace  to  the  Church  and  splendid 
basilicas  arose  in  every  city,  tabernacles  in  the  shapes 
of  towers  of  gold  or  doves  of  silver  were  constructed 
to  provide  a  suitable  repository  for  the  sacred  elements. 
Anastasius,  the  historian,  relates  that  one  of  these 
precious  caskets  was  presented  by  Constantine  him 
self  to  the  old  Church  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome  (Church 
History ',  vol.  i.). 

2.  To  love,  honour  and  defend  the  Blessed  Sacra 
ment  has  ever  been  one  of  the  chief  glories  of  the 
Catholic  Church.     No  sooner  did  Berengarius  in  the 
eleventh  century  openly  deny  the  truth  of  the  Real 
Presence,  than   her   voice    speaking   through   eleven 
councils  and  synods  condemned  his  impious  denial. 
As   a  lasting   memorial   of  this    assertion   of  divine 
revelation  the  elevation  of  the  Host  and  the  Chalice 
was  henceforth  ordained  as  a  ceremony  of  the  Mass, 
that   the    faithful    might    everywhere    be    stirred   to 
greater  devotion. 

3.  The    celebration    of    the    festival    of    Corpus 
Christi,  which  became  general  in  the  Church  during 
the  following  age,  is  another  reminder  of  the  increase 
of  veneration  for  the  Blessed  Sacrament  which  arose 
in    consequence   of  the   attack    made   on    the   great 
mystery  of  Faith. 

Conclusion.  Importance  of  the  Blessed  Sacra 
ment  to  Catholics. — No  Catholic  who  has  any  regard 
for  his  holy  religion  can  be  indifferent  to  the  subject  of 
the  Blessed  Eucharist.  As  a  wayfarer  on  the  road  to 
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eternity,  he  needs  the  bread  of  Angels,  lest  he  faint  on 
the  way,  or  be  "  choked  with  the  cares  and  riches  and 
pleasures  of  this  life  "  (Luke  viii.  14).  "  Amen,  amen, 
I  say  unto  you  :  Except  you  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son 
of  man,  and  drink  his  blood,  you  shall  not  have  life 
in  you,"  says  our  Lord  (John  vi.  54),  and  the  number 
of  souls  that  are  daily  and  hourly  brought  to  ship 
wreck  owing  to  wilful  neglect  of  this  holy  Sacrament, 
is  but  another  proof  of  what  follows  on  receiving 
"  the  grace  of  God  in  vain  "  (2  Cor.  vi.  i).  When  we 
consider  the  hardships  endured  by  our  Catholic  fore 
fathers  during  the  centuries  coming  after  the  Reform 
ation — Masses  heard  on  lonely  mountain  side  or  in 
remote  manor  houses  at  the  risk  of  death  or  imprison 
ment  and  the  rest — does  not  this  devotion  to  the 
mystery  of  the  Real  Presence  make  us  ashamed  ot 
our  coldness  and  neglect,  and  resolve,  come  what 
may,  to  repair  by  an  increase  of  fervour  our  remiss- 
ness  in  the  past  ?  A  short  time  ago,  he  who  sits  in 
the  Chair  of  Peter  invited  the  whole  body  of  Catholic 
faithful  to  become  frequent,  nay  daily,  communicants, 
and  so  fortify  themselves  against  the  manifold  tempt 
ations,  the  complex  difficulties  of  modern  life,  with  its 
worldly  strenuousness  and  indifference  to  spiritual 
things.  All  know  by  reason  and  experience  what  is 
their  besetting  sin,  their  inherent  weakness  in  the 
moral  order,  and  it  is  against  this  lurking  pitfall  that 
the  Blessed  Sacrament  raises  up  an  effective  barrier 
to  protect  poor,  frail,  human  nature.  We  have  seen 
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the  institution  of  this  surpassing  mystery  and  its 
meaning  in  the  light  of  ancient  beliefs  and  subsequent 
history.  Like  good  Catholics,  therefore,  let  us  resolve 
to  partake  frequently  of  the  bread  of  Angels — the 
flesh  of  an  incarnate  God  so  bountifully  bestowed 
"  for  the  life  of  the  world  "  (John  vi.  52). 
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HOLY   MATRIMONY 

"  Sacramentum  hoc  magnum  est ;  ego  ant  em  dico  in  Christo  et  in 
ecclesia. " 

' '  This  is  a  great  Sacrament ;  but  I  speak  in  Christ  and  in  the 
CAurcA."—Eph.  v.  32. 

INTRODUCTION 

Christ  Himself  raised  Matrimony  to  the  dignity 
of  a  Sacrament. — Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  instituting 
the  several  means  of  grace  by  which  mankind  might 
be  assisted  on  its  journey  to  eternity,  was  not  unmind 
ful  of  that  natural  contract  between  the  sexes  which 
forms  the  very  groundwork  of  human  society.  The 
various  rights  and  duties  attached  to  it  already  gave 
it  a  quasi-sacred  character,  but  it  was  not  until  the 
Redeemer  Himself  invested  it  with  a  fresh  attribute 
that  it  became  a  Sacrament  of  the  New  Law. 

I.  MATRIMONY  AS  A  SACRAMENT 

1.  The  holy  state  of  matrimony  is  rightly  termed 
a  Sacrament  because  it  possesses  all  the  elements 
required  for  one,  /.  e.  the  outward  sign  expressed  by 
the  mutual  consent  of  the  contracting  parties;  the 
inward  grace  which  enables  them  to  love  and  be 
faithful  to  one  another ;  and  finally,  divine  institution 
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— "  What  therefore  God  hath  joined  together,  let  no 
man  put  asunder"  (Matt.  xix.  6). 

2.  Such,    my   brethren,    in    brief    is    the    Catholic 
explanation  of  the  nature  of  matrimony,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that,  even  apart  from  all  spiritual 
considerations,  it  constitutes  one  of  the  most  solemn 
of  human  engagements.     In  the  first  place,  the  con 
tracting  parties  enter  upon  a  course  of  life  totally 
different   from    that   which   they   have   hitherto    led. 
They  leave  the  parental  roof  and  undertake  a  new 
social  foundation,  so  to  speak,  with  all  its  difficulties 
and  responsibilities.    They  promise  each  other  mutual 
love  and  support ;  their  lives,  hitherto  individual,  will 
now  be  thrown  into  one  common  lot — "  for  better  for 
worse,  for  richer  for  poorer."     Truly,  the  entering  into 
wedlock  may  be  called  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
every  one  who  embraces  it,  and  well   deserves    the 
solemnities   with    which    religion    and    society   have 
honoured    it  from    the   remotest   ages.     St.   Paul   in 
speaking  of  it  had  no  other  designation  for  it  than 
that   of  the  "great  Sacrament,"  and  compared  the 
mutual  love  that  ought  to  characterize  this  holy  state 
to  the  union  existing  between  Christ  and  His  Church 
— "  Therefore  as  the  Church  is  subject  to  Christ,  so 
also  let  the  wives  be  to  their  husbands  in  all  things. 
Husbands,  love  your  wives,  as  Christ  also  loved  the 
Church,  and  gave  Himself  for  it,  that  He  might  sanctify 
it  "(Eph.v.  24,25). 

3.  Matrimony  shares  with  Holy  Orders  the  honour 
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of  being  a  Sacrament  of  a  particular  state  of  life,  and 
as  such  demands  from  those  who  seek  it  the  homage 
of  superior  virtue,  if  they  would  reap  to  the  full  those 
graces  and  blessings  which  accompany  it.  A  priest, 
though  "called  by  God  as  was  Aaron,"  and  having 
on  his  soul  the  indelible  character  of  ordination,  is  yet 
obliged  to  be  ever  on  the  watch  if  he  would  be  a 
faithful  minister  of  God.  He  has,  it  is  true,  the  sup 
port  of  holy  Mass  and  divine  office ;  yet  do  not  they 
who  receive  the  other  "great  Sacrament"  stand  in 
need  of  special  assistance?  The  daily  prayer  of 
Christians  becomes  endowed  with  a  new  significance 
when  it  ascends  from  those  charged  with  the  onerous 
responsibility  of  bringing  up  children  well.  It  is 
because  so  many  husbands  and  wives  neglect  the 
ordinary  duties  of  religion  that  domestic  life  is  too 
often  the  cause  of  wretchedness  and  scandal,  and 
the  reason  why  such  numbers  of  children  become 
a  disgrace  to  their  holy  religion  and  the  name  they 
bear. 

II.  ITS   INDISSOLUBILITY 

1.  The  unity  of  a  common  life  with  its  mutual 
love  and  dependence,  the  claims  of  family  and 
heritage,  naturally  imply  that  the  matrimonial  state, 
when  properly  entered  into,  should  only  be  dissoluble 
by  death.  Indeed,  so  inherent  is  this  idea,  that  it  is 
to  be  found  as  a  principle  of  social  ethics  among  the 
pagan  nations  of  antiquity,  notably  the  Romans,  with 
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whom  divorce  was  rare  until  the  general  corruption 
of  morals  made  it  an  emblem  of  the  empire's  approach 
ing  dissolution.  A  glimpse  of  this  notion  of  perman 
ence  in  wedlock  is  given  by  Virgil  in  his  Aeneid 
(Bk.  IV.  28),  where  broken-hearted  Dido  is  made  to 
say  of  the  Trojan  Prince  :  "  He  who  first  linked  me 
to  himself  hath  borne  away  my  heart :  may  he  possess 
it  still,  and  retain  it  in  his  grave." 

2.  This  sense  of  propriety  became  a    maxim   of 
religion  with  the   advent  of  Christ.     Our  Lord  dis 
tinctly  reminded  the  Jews  that  their  custom  of  divorce 
was  an  innovation  :  "  Moses  by  reason  of  the  hard 
ness  of  your  hearts  permitted  you  to  put  away  your 
wives;  but  from  the  beginning  it  was  not  so"  (Matt. 
xix.  7,  8).    The  confirming  sentence,  "  What  God  hath 
joined  together  let  no  man  put  asunder  "  (Matt.  xix. 
6),  is  thus  commented  on  by  St.  Paul :  "  But  to  them 
that  are  married,  not  I,  but  the  Lord   commandeth 
that  the  wife  depart  not  from  her  husband.     And  if 
she  depart,  that  she  remain  unmarried  or  be  reconciled 
to  her  husband.     And  let  not  the  husband  put  away 
his  wife"  (i  Cor.  vii.  10,  n). 

3.  From  this  it  follows  that    marriages  properly 
entered    into  and  completed,  are  only  dissoluble  by 
death,  and  hence  the  Catholic  Church  has  ever  refused 
to    sanction    divorce — as    generally    understood — as 
contrary  to  the  law  of  God.     We  say  "generally," 
because  leaving  out  the  question  of  judicial  separation, 
there  are  certain  impediments,  such  as  consanguinity, 
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affinity,  spiritual  relationship,  crime,  clandestinity, 
and  the  like,  which  make  a  marriage  null  and  void, 
just  as  a  serious  flaw  will  render  a  legal  document  of 
no  avail.  Hence,  whenever  the  Church  has  annulled 
a  marriage,  it  has  been  for  one  of  the  reasons  given 
above  ;  but  if  there  is  no  such  defect  existing,  she  has 
ever  been  inflexible,  though  a  whole  nation  has  been 
dragged  into  schism  by  her  refusal,  as  was  the  case 
in  the  affair  of  Henry  VIII  and  Queen  Catherine  of 
Aragon.  Nearer  our  own  time,  Pope  Pius  VII 
refused  to  annul,  at  the  request  of  Napoleon,  the 
marriage  of  Prince  Jerome  Bonaparte  with  Miss 
Patterson,  and  the  consequence  was  that  the  Pontiff 
earned  for  himself  the  resentment  of  the  French 
Emperor,  which  was  shown  by  a  persecution  lasting 
for  upwards  of  seven  years. 

It  may  be  said  without  any  fear  of  exaggeration 
that  the  practice  of  legal  divorce  as  followed  in  some 
countries  is  utterly  pagan  in  principle  and  leads  to 
some  of  the  greatest  social  evils  by  the  opportunity  it 
affords  for  conjugal  infidelity,  hasty  and  ill-considered 
marriages,  and  public  scandal,  to  mention  but  a  few. 
It  naturally  follows  that  where  the  nuptial  knot 
can  be  easily  untied,  persons  will  be  less  likely  to 
consider  the  advisability  of  a  union  which  may  be 
dissolved  almost  at  pleasure.  Public  decency,  too,  is 
outraged  by  the  details  of  the  divorce  court,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  such  cases  eventually  lead  to 
the  lowering  of  the  standard  of  delicacy  and  refine- 
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ment  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  of  civilized 
life.  Apart  from  these  considerations,  there  is  the 
effect  of  divorce  on  family  life — the  disputes  about 
the  custody  of  the  children,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
shock  the  whole  event  must  be  to  these  young  minds 
when  they  come  to  realize  the  cause  that  has  deprived 
them  of  a  parent,  perhaps  for  ever. 

III.  A  STATE  BLESSED  BY  GOD 

1 .  Such,  my  dear  brethren,  is  the  nature  of  holy 
matrimony ;  it  now  only  remains  for  us  to  consider 
how  it  is  favoured  by  God.  The  Catechism  remarks 
that  the  grace  of  this  Sacrament  enables  the  contract 
ing  parties  to  bear  the  difficulties  of  their  state,  to 
love  and  be  faithful  to  one  another,  and  to  bring  up 
their  children  in  the  fear  of  God.  The  difficulties  of 
this  state  are  chiefly  those  arising  from  such  causes 
as  incompatibility  of  temper  and  ideas,  loss  of  chil 
dren  or  their  waywardness,  and  the  thousand  other 
worries  incidental  to  the  ever-changing  needs  of 
family  life.  But  if  the  burdens  are  great,  so  also 
are  the  corresponding  graces.  In  Christian  marriage 
is  fulfilled  the  consoling  promise  of  Our  Lord  :  "  Where 
there  are  two  or  three  gathered  together  in  My  name, 
there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them  "  (Matt,  xviii.  20). 
If  the  prayers  of  the  just  man  avail  much,  what  shall 
be  said  of  those  which  daily  ascend  from  virtuous  and 
loving  spouses,  who  unite  in  supplication  to  God  for 
themselves  and  the  little  ones  He  has  confided  to 
their  care,  that  they  may  become  heirs  of  everlasting 
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happiness?  Surely  God  from  His  high  place  looks 
down  upon  them  with  the  eyes  of  a  loving  father 
surveying  his  most  dear  children,  and  out  of  the 
rich  stores  of  His  bounty  will  endow  them  with 
the  choicest  of  gifts. 

2.  Theirs  is  a  great  and   holy  union,  the  oldest 
existing  in  the  world,  and  one  honoured  by  Our  Lord 
with  His  first  miracle,  when  He  changed  the  water 
into  wine  at  the  marriage  feast  of  Cana  (John  ii.  9). 
It  recalls  the  union  of  Christ  with  the  Church,  and  as 
Christ  loved  the  Church  and  gave  Himself  for  it,  so 
will  He  continue  to  assist  and  protect  a  condition  of 
life   raised  by  Himself  to   the  dignity   of  a  "great 
Sacrament." 

3.  From  the  perfection  of  the  nuptial  state  have 
come   forth    some   of  the  greatest    of  the    Saints    of 
God — St.    Edward    the    Confessor,    St.   Margaret    of 
Scotland,  the  two  St.  Elizabeths,  the  one  of  Hungary, 
the  other  of  Portugal,  to  mention  a  few  of  the  most 
illustrious. 

4.  The  memory  of  a  good  father  and  mother  is 
one  of  the  richest  legacies  that  can  descend  to  a  child. 
It  constitutes  a  golden  rule  of  life,  to  be  referred  to 
in  all  emergencies,  and  though  the  wise  and  loving 
counsellors  be  no  more,  their  voices  yet  speak  from  the 
far-distant  past.     When  temptation  and  vicissitudes 
accrue,  the  son  or  daughter  in  the  battle  of  life  are 
strengthened  when  they  think  how  father  and  mother 
would   have   acted   in   similar  circumstances,  and  so 
they  go  forward  with  renewed  courage  and  increased 
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hope.  What  lessons  in  religion  can  be  compared  to 
those  learnt  in  early  childhood  from  a  fond  and  pious 
mother  ?  Time  and  its  many  changes  may  perhaps 
obscure  in  some  degree  their  force,  but  they  can  never 
entirely  obliterate  them.  When  Marshal  Ney  was 
going  to  execution,  he  said  to  the  confessor  who 
attended  him  :  "  I  wish  to  fulfil  my  duties  as  a 
Christian  ;  I  was  brought  up  by  very  pious  parents 
and  have  never  forgotten  their  instructions,  nor  gone 
into  action  without  first  recommending  myself  to 
God."  Such  was  the  tribute  of  the  hero  of  five 
hundred  battles  to  the  training  of  his  e,arly  youth. 
Conclusion.  Marriage  and  its  effect  on  Character. 
— Christians  ought  to  dwell  from  time  to  time  on  the 
merits  pertaining  to  that  state  of  life  in  which  they 
have  been  placed  by  Almighty  God.  Whatever  be 
the  nature  of  an  honest  calling,  it  is  capable  of  being 
sanctified  and  made  an  abundant  means  of  merit 
before  God.  But  in  marriage  the  opportunities  for 
good  may  be  said  to  be  almost  without  limit,  for  not 
only  does  it  afford  scope  for  the  exercise  of  those 
virtues  of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  but  it  raises 
up  in  the  world  a  power  whose  effects  are  felt  for 
generations.  As  the  remembrance  of  the  heroic  past 
constitutes  the  proud  prestige  of  nations,  so  may  the 
example  of  virtuous  and  strenuous  ancestors  be  said 
to  imperceptibly  mould  the  characters  of  individuals, 
and  perpetuate  that  high  standard  of  living  and 
ideals  which  ought  to  be  the  aim  of  every  Christian 
man  and  woman. 
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"  Et  Ego  dico  tibi  q^^^a  tit  es  Petrus  et  super  hanc  petram  aedificabo 
ecclesiam  meant  et  portae  inferi  non  praevalebunt  advirsiis  earn. 
Et  tibi  dabo  claves  regni  coelorum,  et  quodcunque  ligaveris  super 
terram  erit  ligatutn  et  in  coelis  et  quodcunque  solveris  super 
terrain,  erit  solutum  et  in  coelis" 

"And  I  say  to  thee :  That  thoit  art  Peter  ;  and  upon  this  rock  I  will 
build  my  Church^  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against 
it.  And  I  will  give  to  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
And  whatsoever  thou  shall  bind  on  earth,  it  shall  be  bound  also  in 
heaven :  and  whatsoever  thott  shalt  loose  on  earth,  it  shall  be  loosed 
also  in  heaven." — Matt.  xvi.  18,  19. 


INTRODUCTION 

Reasons  for  considering  the  subject  of  the 
Primacy. — No  matter  how  deep  may  be  the  faith  of 
Catholics,  they  are  always  the  better  for  reviewing 
from  time  to  time  the  various  motives  and  arguments 
for  the  faith  that  is  in  them.  On  the  present  occasion 
it  is  proposed  to  consider  briefly  some  of  the  reasons 
why  Catholics  adhere  to  the  See  of  Peter  as  a  supreme 
authority  in  matters  of  religious  belief,  and  how  the 
rejection  of  that  belief  has  ever  made  for  doctrinal 
disruption — the  fruitful  source  of  the  many  evils  that 
at  present  afflict  the  Christian  world. 
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I.  THE  PRIMACY   IN  THE  EARLY  AGES 

1 .  Those  opposed  to  the  teaching  of  the  Catholic 
Church  often  point  with  triumph  to  the  early  ages 
of  Christianity  as  affording  but  scanty  and  doubtful 
evidence  for  the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  Bishop. 
Till  the  fifth  century,  they  say,  the  superiority  of  the 
Roman  See  is  scarcely  heard  of — a  strong  proof  that 
the  doctrine  in  question  is  but  the  outcome  of  a 
usurping  innovation. 

But  Catholics  are  not  disposed  to  be  seriously 
concerned  at  the  silence  of  the  early  centuries.  If 
the  papal  supremacy  is  largely  the  result  of  evolution, 
so  is  every  other  doctrine  of  Christianity.  In  a  word, 
religion,  like  all  other  organic  systems  in  this  world, 
is  subject  to  the  law  of  development  or  expansion. 
We  simply  say  Christ  willed  that  His  Church  should 
have  a  head  on  earth,  because  being  a  visible  body 
of  teachers  and  taught  existing  in  the  world,  it 
required,  like  every  other  visible  society — be  it  an 
empire  or  a  club — some  one  to  rule  and  direct  it- 
The  choice  of  this  ruler  was  manifested  in  the  charge 
to  St.  Peter,  to  whom  were  committed  "  the  keys  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven "  and  the  feeding  of  the 
"sheep  and  lambs."  Time  alone  could  develop  the 
latent  powers  of  this  appointment,  as  it  was  time  and 
the  cessation  of  persecution  that  were  required  to 
give  the  Church  a  normal  government — a  Canon 
of  Scripture — definite  teaching  as  to  the  divinity  of 
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Christ   and    the    Holy  Ghost — splendid   churches  in 
place  of  the  gloomy  vaults  of  the  Catacombs. 

2.  Granting,  however,  that  time  was  required  for 
the  full  development  of  the  central  authority,  there 
is  nevertheless  something,  at  least,  remarkable  in  the 
part  played  by  St.  Peter  in  the  New  Testament. 
The  change  of  his  name  from  Simon  to  the  title 
"  Cephas,"  signifying  a  rock  (John  i.  42)  ;  the  fact 
that  to  him  alone  Our  Saviour  addressed  the  words 
which  in  the  Syro-Chaldaic  speech  of  the  day  would 
run  :  "  Thou  art  a  rock,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will 
build  my  Church,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not 
prevail  against  it.  And  I  will  give  to  thee  the  keys 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  And  whatsoever  thou 
shalt  bind  on  earth,  it  shall  be  bound  also  in  heaven  ; 
and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  loose  on  earth,  shall  be 
loosed  also  in  heaven"  (Matt.  xvi.  18,  19).  To  Peter 
alone  was  confided  the  care  of  the  sheep  and  lambs 
(John  xxi.  15-17).  Again,  his  name  is  always  men 
tioned  first  in  the  lists  of  the  Apostles,  though  he 
was  not  the  first  to  be  called,  nor  the  oldest ;  the 
circumstance,  too,  of  his  presiding  at  the  Council 
of  the  Apostles  which  decided  against  circumcision 
(Acts  xv.  7-12).  Finally,  when  in  prison  the  whole 
Church  prayed  for  him,  and  an  Angel  was  sent  to 
deliver  him  (Acts  xii.  5-7). 

3.  Peter,  therefore,  holds  the  headship  of  the 
Church  of  the  New  Testament,  as  the  high  priest 
of  the  Jews  was  supreme  ruler  in  that  of  the  Old. 
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"  Amariah  the  Chief  Priest  is  over  you  in  all  matters 
of  the  Lord,"  says  2  Chron.  xix.  n,  and  to  the  high 
priest  and  his  Sanhedrin,  or  Council,  all  matters  of 
religious  controversy  were  referred — at  one  time 
under  pain  of  death.  To  go  into  the  matter  of 
St.  Peter's  residence  at  Rome  is  happily  now  super 
fluous.  Most  non-Catholic  Commentators  have  come 
to  accept  the  conclusion  of  Bishop  Ellicott  of 
Gloucester,  that  "  nothing  but  Protestant  prejudice 
can  stand  against  the  historical  evidence  that  St. 
Peter  sojourned  and  died  at  Rome"  (Bible  Com 
mentary).  That  "  historical  evidence "  is  indeed 
overwhelming,  extending  from  St.  Optatus  of  Milevis 
— who  declares  in  his  treatise  on  the  Donatist 
Schism,  Book  II.:  "Peter  first  occupied  that  chair 
(Rome);  to  him  succeeded  Linus,  to  Linus  Clement" 
— down  to  the  learned  prelate  whose  opinion  has 
just  been  given. 

4.  But  however  great  the  prerogatives  of  St.  Peter 
and  his  canonical  successors,  the  first  three  centuries 
of  the  Christian  era  afforded  but  little  scope  for  their 
exercise.  Before  the  Church  could  manifest  to  the 
world  the  visible  symbol  of  her  unity,  she  had  to 
first  give  proof  of  the  divine  nature  of  her  mission 
by  her  constancy  and  miraculous  preservation  amidst 
a  persecution  of  unparalleled  horror  and  duration. 
The  expansion  of  her  doctrine  and  discipline  was 
reserved  for  other  and  more  peaceful  times,  just  as 
the  bloodshed  and  turmoil  of  the  Norman  Conquest 
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had  to  subside  before  the  modern  British  Constitution 
could  begin  to  unfold  itself  in  Magna  Charta.  More 
over,  for  the  primitive  Church  to  have  exploited  the 
spiritual  supremacy  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  would 
have  simply  been  to  invite  further  persecution  by 
affording  the  pagans  an  opportunity  for  asserting 
that  a  rival  power  was  being  set  up  against  the 
authority  of  the  emperor.  Her  only  policy  was  to 
attract  as  little  attention  as  possible,  and  to  trust  to 
the  blood  of  the  martyrs  becoming  the  seed  of  her 
future  expansion. 

II.  EXPANSION  AND   INFALLIBILITY 

1.  The  early  Christians,  hiding  in  the  depths  of  the 
Catacombs,  adorned  the  walls  of  their  subterranean 
chapels  and  galleries  with  symbolical  paintings,  and 
among  these  are  some  representing  St.  Peter  with  the 
"Rod  of  Power"  in  his  hand.  It  is  remarkable  that 
this  emblem  of  authority  is  only  found  in  two  other 
cases,  i.e.  in  pictures  of  Christ  the  Messiah  and 
Moses  the  Law-Giver  (Northcote :  Roma  Sotteranea, 
p.  288,  etc.).  Then  there  is  the  historic  incident  of 
the  letter  of  Pope  St.  Clement  I  allaying  the  schism 
at  Corinth  (A.D.  96),  and  the  threat  of  Pope  St.  Victor 
to  excommunicate  some  of  the  bishops  of  Asia  for 
refusing  to  observe  the  proper  time  of  keeping  Easter 
(170).  But  apart  from  these  examples — which  are, 
however,  quite  sufficient  to  prove  the  existence  of 
the  Roman  primacy — there  are  few  instances  of  the 
II 
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exercise  of  the  papal  prerogative  in  the  first  ages  of 
Christianity. 

2.  But  no  sooner  does  the  advent  of  Constantine 
and  the  Edict  of  Milan  restore  peace  to  the  Church, 
than  the  pre-eminence  of  the  See  of  Peter  rapidly 
becomes  an  accomplished   fact.     A  Council  held  at 
Sardica  (343)  declared  with  reference  to  ecclesiastical 
appeals  :    "  It  is   right  for  the  prelates  of  the  Lord 
from  every  province  to  refer  to  the  head,  that  is,  to 
the  See  of  Peter "  (Letters  to  Pope  Julius.     Mansi : 
History,  vol.  iii.  40).     St.  Augustine  of  Hippo,  whose 
writings  may  be  said  to  have  given  a  scientific  form 
to  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  voiced  the  general 
consent  of  the  Church  when  he  exclaimed  on  hearing 
that  the   condemnation  of  the  Donatists   had   been 
confirmed    by  Pope   Innocent    I :    "  The  question  is 
ended,  would    to  God    that   error   had  also  ended " 
(Sermon,  131,  10). 

3.  These  words  of  the  great  doctor  of  the  Church 
imply  that  in  the  successors  of  St.  Peter  is  vested 
that   supreme   power   of    deciding    controversies    in 
religion  which  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  peace 
and  prosperity  of  the  Church.     Were  it  not  so,  con 
tentions  would  become  endless,  and  the  kingdom  of 
God    illustrate   in   her  own    existence   the   example 
adduced  by  Christ  of  a  house  divided  against  itself 
(Matt.  xii.  25).     No  more  eloquent  proof  of  the  truth 
of  this   assertion    can    be   given   than   the  spectacle 
afforded  by  the    Reformation  and   its   after   effects. 
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Within  forty  years  of  Luther's  death,  no  less  than 
eighty  sects  had  arisen  in  Europe,  and  among  them 
not  a  single  article  of  Christianity  had  escaped 
attack  !  At  present,  the  hundreds  of  sects  in 
England  and  America  alone  constitute  one  of  the 
greatest  scandals  of  Christendom,  and  are  the  chief 
reasons  why  infidels  at  home  and  heathens  abroad 
point  the  finger  of  scorn  at  "the  faith  once  delivered 
to  the  Saints."  Certainly  Napoleon  the  Great  never 
said  a  truer  thing  than  that  "  if  no  Pope  existed  it 
would  be  necessary  to  create  one." 

This  need  of  a  supreme  authority  may  be  called 
an  argument  from  reason  for  the  doctrine  of  the 
papal  infallibility.  For  if  the  chief  pastor  could 
lead  the  faithful  astray  in  matters  pertaining  to  their 
eternal  salvation,  there  could  be  no  certainty,  and 
consequently  no  confidence  in  his  guidance  ;  more 
over,  the  promise  that  the  gates  of  hell  should  never 
prevail  against  the  Church  would  be  made  void. 
Like  all  other  articles  of  Catholic  belief,  this  doctrine 
of  infallibility  has  passed  through  the  usual  phases 
of  expansion,  and  if  some,  like  Bossuet,  denied  it, 
they  did  so  provisionally,  i.  e.  under  the  usual  reserva 
tion  that  the  Church  had  not  as  yet  defined  it.  Our 
Lord's  divinity  was  undoubtedly  implicitly  believed 
from  the  beginning,  but  it  was  not  till  Arius  attacked 
it  that  the  Church  formally  defined  it  at  Nice  (325). 
The  same  can  be  said  for  the  doctrines  of  the  divinity 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  divine  maternity  of  the 
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Blessed  Virgin,  asserted  as  articles  of  faith  at  the 
Councils  of  Constantinople  and  Ephesus,  respect 
ively.  In  a  word,  a  belief  must  exist  before  it  can 
be  assailed,  and  assailed  before  it  can  be  clearly 
defined  or  explained. 

Such  then  is  the  nature  of  the  papal  infallibility, 
which  of  course  does  not  refer  to  the  Pope  in  his 
capacity  as  a  private  individual  or  even  theologian, 
but  only  when  "as  shepherd  and  teacher  of  all 
Christians  he  defines  a  doctrine  concerning  faith  and 
morals  to  be  held  by  the  whole  Church."  In  this 
case  it  is  the  belief  of  Catholics  that  the  supreme 
pontiff  is  protected  from  teaching  error  by  the 
assistance  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

III.  ENGLAND  AND  THE   HOLY  SEE 

1.  To  England  belongs  the  rare  honour  of  giving 
martyrs  for  the  supremacy  of  the  See  of  Peter,  and 
thus  proving  even  by  the  shedding  of  blood  the 
ancient  loyalty  of  her  people  to  the  centre  of  unity. 
It  was  a  pope,  in  the  person  of  St.  Gregory  the 
Great,  that  sent  to  these  shores  the  glad  tidings  of 
the  gospel,  and  gave  to  the  English  Church  the  first 
outlines  of  her  constitution.  To  Rome  from  the 
time  of  St.  Austin  to  that  of  the  last  Catholic 
primate,  Cardinal  Pole,  every  Archbishop  of  Canter 
bury  at  his  election  applied  for  the  sacred  pallium, 
the  symbol  of  communion  with  the  See  of  Peter  and 
jurisdiction  over  the  English  Church.  It  was  in 
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Rome  that  one  of  the  greatest  of  her  primates  in 
Saxon  times,  St.  Theodore  of  Tarsus,  was  chosen 
and  consecrated  by  Pope  Vitalian  (668),  and  to 
Rome  the  Saxon  Offa  of  Mercia  made  application 
to  have  Lichfield  raised  to  the  dignity  of  an  arch 
bishopric.  Then  there  was  the  declaration  of  affection 
and  loyalty  to  the  holy  See  subscribed  to  by  the 
Saxon  bishops  at  Cloveshoe  (800),  setting  forth : 
"  That  no  King,  Prince,  Bishop  or  other  person  what 
soever  shall  hereafter  dare  to  lessen  the  honour  of 
the  Apostolic  See  or  divide  it  in  any  way  "  (Kemble  : 
Codex  DiplomaticuS)  I.  224). 

2.  When  disputes  between    Rome   and    England 
occasionally  arose  in  later  times,  it  was  never  about 
doctrine,  but  always  turned  on    such  points  as  the 
presentation  to  benefices  and  bishoprics  and  the  like, 
which  is  only  to  be  expected  wherever  property  and 
patronage  are  in  question.     Non-Catholic  historians 
take  care  to  remind  their  readers  of  the  restraining 
of  the  papal  authority  by  such  acts  as  the  statutes 
of  Provisors  and  Praemunire,  but  never  of  the  efforts 
made  by  Parliament  and  the  University  of  Oxford 
to  get  these  Acts  repealed,  as  actually  happened  in 
1416. 

3.  But   it  was   when    the   crisis  of  schism    came 
under  Henry  VIII  that  the  loyalty  of  Englishmen 
to   the    See   of    Peter   showed    itself.      Weak-kneed 
prelates    and    self-seeking    courtiers,    hungering    for 
abbey  property,  might  cringe  to  the  despot,  but  the 
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uprising  of  a  "bold  peasantry"  in  the  "Pilgrimage 
of  Grace"  to  demand  the  restoration  of  the  papal 
supremacy  and  the  monasteries,  showed  that  the 
bulk  of  the  people  were  loyal  to  the  Church  and  the 
faith  of  their  fathers.  This  demonstration  of  fidelity 
to  the  old  religion  was  repeated  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI  in  the  Cornish  and  Devon  revolt,  and 
after  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  in  the  "  Rising  of 
the  North"  under  the  Earls  of  Northumberland  and 
Westmorland  (1569).  Finally,  the  three  hundred 
persons  who  suffered  in  England  between  1577  and 
1 68 1  were  all  put  to  death  for  refusing  to  say  that 
the  Pope  was  not  the  lawful  head  of  the  Church  in 
England,  and  this  same  refusal  was  the  cause  of  the 
penal  code  which  oppressed  the  Catholics  of  these 
realms  for  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

Conclusion.  Prayer  for  Unity. — When  we  con 
sider  the  confusion  that  has  fallen  on  those  who 
are  separated  from  the  centre  of  Catholic  Unity,  we 
cannot  too  fervently  thank  God  for  having  placed  us 
in  the  one  fold  and  under  the  guidance  of  the  one 
shepherd.  Let  us  never,  however,  forget  "  our  separ 
ated  brethren  "  who  belong  not  to  the  household  of 
the  faith,  but  pray  that  the  charity,  piety,  and  sin 
cerity  which  exist  among  them  may  more  and  more 
abound,  so  that  these  may,  in  conjunction  with  the 
prayers  of  all  Catholics,  hasten  the  happy  day  of 
reunion.  These  multitudes,  for  the  most  part,  have 
not  wilfully  transgressed.  They  are  the  descendants 
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of  those  who  were  robbed  of  their  spiritual  inherit 
ance  by  a  lustful  and  despotic  king,  and  if  at  the 
end  of  three  centuries  of  private  judgment  they  find 
themselves  "  tossed  about  by  every  wind  of  doctrine  " 
on  the  waves  of  contradiction  and  doubt,  the  blame 
is  not  wholly  theirs.  These  considerations  ought  to 
move  us  with  charity,  and  spur  us  on  to  redouble  our 
prayers  that  these  divisions  in  religion  may  cease, 
and  the  unity  of  faith,  blessed  by  the  shadow  of 
St.  Peter,  once  more  reign  in  this  land. 
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ST.    PATRICK— MARCH    17 

"  Ecce  saardos  magnus  qui  in  diebus  suis  placuit  Deo  et  inventus  est 
Justus." 

"  Behold  a  great  priest  who  in  his  days  pleased  God  and  was  found 
just" — Liturgical  paraphrase  on  Eccl.  xliv.  and  xlv. 

INTRODUCTION 

ONCE  again,  my  dear  brethren,  the  Irish  race 
throughout  the  world  is  celebrating  the  birthday  of 
their  great  Apostle.  Patrick,  though  dead,  yet 
speaketh  to  them  with  the  ever-living  voice  of  faith 
and  tradition,  a  voice  well-nigh  as  potent  to-day  for 
good  as  when  he  worked  and  prayed  for  the  salvation 
of  his  adopted  people  in  the  dark  forests  and  pleasant 
vales  of  the  isle  of  sorrow.  The  love  of  Ireland  for 
her  father  and  Saint  surpasseth  indeed  all  understand 
ing,  and  may  well  be  called  one  of  those  phenomena 
of  the  spiritual  world  which  sometimes  mark  the 
extraordinary  working  of  God's  grace  with  reference 
to  some  favoured  nation  or  individual.  Other  peoples, 
it  is  true,  have  their  glorified  patrons  cherished  in 
countless  faithful  hearts  and  thrice  honoured  by  rite 
and  festival  in  the  Calendar  of  Holy  Church  ;  but 
nowhere  has  the  name  of  the  national  Saint  been  so 
entwined  with  popular  sentiment  and  tradition  as  that 
of  Patrick  with  Ireland. 
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I.  ST.  PATRICK  THE  APOSTLE 
1.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  warm-hearted  race  has 
ever  loved  to  dwell  on  the  life  story  of  him  who  was 
in  truth  the  father  of  his  people  and  the  glory  of  the 
Christian  world.  The  dim  vista  of  far-distant  time 
opens  up  before  us  and  we  see  Patrick,  the  noble 
captive  boy  far  from  parents  and  home,  tending  on 
the  green  hills  of  Antrim  the  flocks  that  symbolize 
full  well  his  future  pastoral  care.  Then  the  six  years 
of  bondage  are  done,  the  captive  is  delivered,  and 
Patrick,  once  more  returned  to  his  native  shore,  sets 
himself  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  great  task  that 
lies  before  him — the  conversion  of  the  land  where  he 
passed  his  early  youth  amidst  the  sorrows  and  hard 
ships  of  slavery.  The  science  of  the  Saints,  the 
doctrine  of  the  Apostles,  is  learnt  at  the  feet  of  such 
preceptors  as  St.  Martin  of  Tours  and  St.  Germanus 
of  Auxerre,  and  Patrick,  with  the  holy  unction  and 
awful  power  of  priest  and  bishop,  receives  from 
Christ's  vicar  on  earth,  Pope  Celestine,  the  commission 
that  sends  him  forth  to  wrest  the  far-off  island  of  the 
west  to  the  empire  of  God. 

2.  A  heart  less  stout  than  his  would  have  shrunk 
back  before  the  accumulated  terrors  of  that  enterprise. 
Little  was  known  of  the  distant  barbarians,  save  that 
they  were  the  foes  of  Roman  and  Briton  and  of  the 
true  faith,  a  people  sunk  in  Gentile  idolatry  and 
superstition,  who  had  already  driven  from  their  midst 
the  holy  Palladius  and  hardened  their  hearts  to  his 
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teaching.  But  Patrick's  hand  was  at  the  plough  ;  he 
saw  in  that  unpromising  race  the  white  harvest  of  the 
Lord,  and,  full  of  the  confidence  which  comes  of  God, 
went  forth  to  the  heavy  task. 

II.  HIS  LABOURS  IN   IRELAND 

1 .  And  now  many  seas  and  lands  are  passed  and  the 
crisis  of  the  work  is  reached.     Patrick  and  his  clergy 
confront  Laegaire   King  of  Leinster  at  Tara,  where 
prince    and   druid,  bard  and  people  have  flocked  to 
light  the  sacred  beltaine  fire  that  ere  long  shall  give 
place  to  the  holy  paschal  flame.     Robed  in  white  and 
holding  the  crozier   in    his    hand,    Patrick  confronts 
the   amazed   assemblage,    and   in   their   own    tongue 
preached,  as  one  having  power,  the  mysteries  of  the 
kingdom  of  God.      Though  the  monarch  is  not  at 
once  won  over,  thousands  of  his  people  are,  and  the 
laver  of  baptism  marks  their  acceptance  of  the  sweet 
yoke  of  Jesus  Christ 

Thus  commenced  the  wondrous  work  which  was  to 
give  birth  to  a  new  Ireland,  and  form  amidst  the 
surging  waves  of  the  Atlantic  that  school  of  Saints 
which  throughout  future  ages  were  to  champion  the 
cause  of  Holy  Church. 

2.  In      due    succession     the     Kings     of     Ulster, 
Munster,    and    Connaught     are   gained    to    Christ; 
the  Code  of  Brehon  law   is    brought   into    harmony 
with  the   maxims  of  the  Gospel;   the   national    idol 
of  Crom   Cruach  is  shattered  to  pieces   like  another 
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Dagon  before  the  ark  of  truth.  In  every  district 
churches,  monasteries  and  convents  arise,  which,  with 
the  holy  crosses,  wells  and  shrines  by  lone  lough  and 
embattled  rath,  proclaim  that  the  cause  of  Christ  is 
triumphant  and  heathenism  is  no  more. 

3.  Ireland  thus  evangelized  was  not  slow  to  show 
her  gratitude  for  the  inestimable  gift  of  faith.  The 
early  ages  of  the  Christian  era  are  full  of  her  missionary 
glories,  and  almost  every  country  in  Europe  stands 
deep  in  her  spiritual  debt.  St.  Columba  or  Columkille 
evangelized  the  Picts  and  became  in  great  measure  the 
father  of  Scottish  Catholicity  ;  Cataldus  of  Lismore 
ruled  over  the  see  of  Tarentum  in  Italy ;  St.  Kilian 
laboured  in  Franconia  ;  Duns  Scotus  Eregena  taught 
Greek  and  philosophy  at  Paris.  In  suchwise  did 
Ireland  early  evince  that  love  of  souls  and  sacred 
lore  which  has  been  her  chiefest  pride  throughout 
succeeding  ages. 


III.  SECRET  OF  HIS  SUCCESS 

1.  It  was  part  of  the  inscrutable  decrees  of  God 
that  the  faith  implanted  by  St.  Patrick  and  cherished 
in  the  hearts  of  a  faithful  people,  should  pass  through 
a  fearful  ordeal — an  ordeal  such  as  no  other  nation 
has  ever  had  to  endure.  The  facts  are  familiar  to 
you,  the  harrowing  story  of  those  miserable  centuries 
need  not  be  repeated.  By  the  grace  of  God  and  the 
protecting  hand  of  our  Saint,  Irish  faith  and  endur- 
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ance  triumphed  over  the  horrors  of  the  Elizabethan 
devastation,  the  Cromwellan  massacres,  and  the  long 
cold  night  of  eighteenth  century  repression.  And 
now  to-day,  after  so  many  tribulations,  the  love  of 
Ireland's  sons  and  daughters  for  Holy  Church  is  still 
conspicuous  and  the  lamp  of  her  faith  undimmed. 

2.  If  the  stupendous  labours  of  St.  Patrick  from  his 
first  setting  foot  in  Ireland  as  a  missioner  in  A.D.  435 
to  his  death  at  his  See  of  Armagh  some  thirty 
years  later,  fill  us  with  admiration,  the  record  of  his 
interior  life  at  once  reveals  the  secret  of  his  success. 
Like  his  great  prototype  St,  Paul,  he  accomplished 
the  labours  of  the  ministry  mainly  through  those 
mortifications  and  prayers  which  give  to  preaching 
its  choicest  fruit.  He  prepared  himself  even  in  his 
captivity  by  earnest  commune  with  God — "a  hundred 
times  by  day  and  night,  and  amidst  frost,  snow  and 
rain."  The  memory  of  his  penitential  retirements  to 
the  island  of  Lough  Dearg  lives  in  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen  by  the  familiar  name  of  St.  Patrick's 
Purgatory,  which  tells  its  own  story  of  self-conquest 
and  heroic  sanctity.  "In  my  name,"  said  Our  Lord 
of  those  who  preach  the  gospel,  "  they  shall  cast  out 
devils  .  .  .  they  shall  take  up  serpents  ,  .  .  they 
shall  lay  their  hands  on  the  sick  and  they  shall 
recover"  (Mark  xvi.  1 8).  The  records  of  the  time  and 
the  living  voice  of  tradition  assert  that  God  was 
pleased  to  manifest  His  power  miraculously  in  the 
person  of  His  servant  Patrick,  who  restored  sight  to 
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many  blind,  raised  several  dead  persons  to  life,  and 
freed  the  country  from  the  pest  of  reptiles. 

Conclusion. — With  deep  gratitude  of  heart,  my 
brethren,  let  us  this  day  thank  God  for  having  given 
to  the  Irish  race  such  an  Apostle  as  St  Patrick,  whose 
works  are  entwined  for  ever  in  our  history,  whose 
sacred  name  is  racy  of  Ireland's  soil.  May  his  blessed 
spirit  be  upon  his  people  in  the  future  as  in  the  past, 
helping  them  to  fulfil  the  holy  destiny  that  is  theirs, 
keeping  their  hearts  pure  from  all  contagion  of  sin 
and  bad  example.  May  the  pleadings  of  his  fatherly 
love  ever  ascend  for  those  of  his  unworthy  children 
whom  neglect  of  faith  and  tempestuous  passion  have 
brought  to  the  verge  of  ruin.  We  invoke  his  powerful 
intercession  for  the  Church  in  her  deathless  conflict 
with  the  godless  forces  of  modern  unbelief,  and  for 
ourselves  that  we  may  merit  that  reward  surpassing 
great  promised  of  old  to  those  who  hear  the  word  of 
God  and  keep  it. 
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"  Ait  i Hi  Jesus :  Si  vis  perfectus  esse,  vade,  vende  quae  habes  et  da 
•baiiperibus  et  habebis  thesaurum  in  coelo  ;  et  veni  sequere  me." 

11  And  Jesus  said  to  him:  If  thou  wilt  be  perfect,  go  sell  what  thou 
hast,  and  give  to  the  poor,  and  thou  shall  have  treasure  in  heaven  : 
and  come,  follcnv  me" — Matt.  xix.  21. 

INTRODUCTION 

THE  history  of  nations,  my  brethren,  like  the  whole 
order  of  created  nature,  is  constantly  being  renewed. 
No  sooner  do  the  various  contributary  causes  of 
decline  bring  them  to  ruin,  than  the  hand  of  Him 
who  made  them  is  stretched  forth,  and  again  under 
new  auspices  and  with  new  aims  they  spring  to  life  as 
the  Phoenix  was  said  to  rise  from  the  very  embers  of 
its  destruction.  The  Goths  and  Huns  swept  across 
the  effete  and  tottering  Roman  empire,  and  at  length 
established  themselves  in  the  very  country  of  the 
ancient  conquerors.  With  the  destruction  of  the 
polity  of  Rome,  came  a  brief  but  none  the  less 
vigorous  recrudescence  of  the  old  opponents  of  the 
now  firmly  rooted  Christianity,  which  still  further 
increased  the  confusion  of  the  barbaric  invasion. 
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When  Odoacer  ascended  the  throne  of  the  Caesars, 
Arianism  and  idolatry  raised  once  more  their  defiant 
front  in  Gaul.  Britain,  despite  the  valorous  efforts  of 
Arthur  and  his  knights,  was  slowly  but  surely  being 
won  over  by  the  pagan  hordes  of  Saxons,  Jutes,  and 
Angles.  Spain  was  writhing  beneath  the  despotic 
Alaric,  and  Germany  an  impenetrable  stronghold  of 
unchristian  barbarism.  Rome  itself,  the  holy  city  of 
God's  destiny,  was  profaned  by  the  same  round  of 
heartless  profligacy  that  marked  her  annals  when 
Commodus  was  contending  with  wild  beasts  and 
gladiators  in  the  arena,  and  Heliogabalus  prostrating 
himself  before  the  conical  blackstone  of  Emessa. 

I.  ST.    BENEDICT'S  SANCTITY 

1.  Such,   my  brethren,  was  the  state   of  Europe 
when  Benedict  of  Nursia  was  raised  up  to  regenerate 
it  by  his  Order — in  truth  a  new  and  spiritual  empire 
destined    to    preserve   all  that  was    best   of  the  old 
foundation  of  Romulus,  and    perpetuate  throughout 
subsequent  ages  that  devotion  to  prayer  and  labour 
which  is  the  secret  of  man's  eternal  and    temporal 
happiness. 

2.  In    the  manifold    phases    of    Benedict's   life — 
whether  as  a  student  in  the  schools  of  Rome  and  all 
untouched  by  their  corruption,  or  as  a  solitary  in  the 
wilds  of  Subiaco — we  have  before  us  an  heroic  soul 
in  close  commune  with  God  and  existing  only  for  His 
glory.     As  virtue  went  out  of  Our  Saviour,  so  did 
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the  fame  of  the  patrician  recluse  go  forth  to  all  the 
surrounding  country,  and  soon  a  crowd  of  holy 
aspirants  gathered  round  him  as  a  master  of  that 
Science  of  the  Saints  which  was  so  wonderfully  to  be 
employed  in  the  best  interests  of  mankind. 

3.  Nigh  eighteen  years  were  passed  in  perfecting 
and  disciplining  this  band  of  disciples — the  advanced 
guard  of  that  army  which  was  to  live  in  history  by 
the  name  of  the  Monks  of  the  West.  They  were  not, 
of  course,  the  first  of  their  kind  in  the  organization  ot 
the  Church.  St.  Basil  had  already  given  a  fixed  basis 
to  monasticism  in  the  East.  In  the  West,  various 
efforts  had  been  made  to  establish  a  uniform  rule  of 
religious  life  drawn  from  the  maxims  of  the  Gospel 
and  the  writings  of  the  Fathers.  But  the  attempts 
were  individual  and  decentralized,  while  the  absence 
of  a  perpetual  vow  made  the  rule  of  the  abbots  or 
superiors  precarious  and  uncertain. 


II.  HIS   RULE 

1.  That   rule   or  constitution  it  was  the  life  work 
of  Benedict  to  supply.     In  due  time  it  was  evolved — 
"  a  learned  and  mysterious  abridgment  "  of  the  Gospels, 
the  holy  Fathers,  and  the  maxims  of  the  Saints.     Such 
was   the   eulogy   of    Bossuet,   and    well   has    history 
endorsed  the  judgment  of  the  Eagle  of  Meaux. 

2.  That  rule  not  only  became  the  guiding  star  of 
countless  saints  in  all  ages,  but  was  even  studied  by 
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civilians  and  legislators  as  a  sure  guide  in  the  difficult 
art  of  ruling  states  and  kingdoms. 

3.  But  the  wisdom  of  Benedict  sprang  as  much 
from  his  interior  sanctity  as  from  the  shrewdness  of 
his  understanding.  Where  religion  and  virtue  were 
concerned,  he  was  eaten  'up  with  the  zeal  of  God. 
The  spirit  that  led  him  to  crush  the  rising  fire  of 
temptation  by  lacerating  himself  in  a  thorn-bush, 
prompted  him  to  overthrow  the  statue  of  Apollo  on 
Monte  Casino  and  rebuke  the  fiery  Totilla  in  the  very 
midst  of  his  career  of  victory. 


III.     SPREAD  OF   HIS  ORDER 

1.  When    the    Father    and    founder    of    western 
monasticism  went  to  his  eternal  rest  on  the  Saturday 
before  Passion  Sunday  543,  his  work  was  done  for  all 
time.     A    multitude   of    religious    houses    not  only 
covered  Italy,  but  under  the  guidance  of  such  disciples 
as  St.  Maurus  and  St.  Placid,  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict 
had  already  become  firmly  established  in  Gaul  and 
Sicily.     So   rapidly   did   the  new  foundation   spread 
over  Europe,  that  three  centuries  later  Charlemagne 
is  reported  to  have  asked  how  the  monastic  life  had 
been  possible  before  the  time  of  St.  Benedict. 

2.  Historians  of  all  countries  and  religious  opinions 
have  borne  ample  testimony  to  the  immense  services 
rendered  by  the  monks  of  the  black  robe  to  the  cause 
of  learning  in  Europe  and  the  world.     For  centuries 
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the  free  claustral  schools  of  the  Abbeys  and  Priories 
educated  the  mind  and  fed  the  genius  of  the  rising 
generation,  while  the  patient  toil  of  thousands  of 
devoted  monastic  scholars  accumulated  those  stores 
of  classics,  histories  and  belles  lettres  which  have 
made  the  very  name  of  "Benedictine"  synonymous, 
for  accurate  learning  and  painstaking  research. 

3.  Like  all  great  and  enduring  constitutions, 
whether  in  the  spiritual  or  temporal  order,  the  rule  of 
our  Saint  has  ever  been  distinguished  for  its  breadth  of 
judgment  and  largeness  of  heart.  When  the  corrup 
tions  incidental  to  poor  human  nature  called  for 
redress  or  pressing  needs  made  themselves  felt,  the 
great  family  of  St.  Benedict  has  ever  shown  itself  full 
of  sympathy  for  stringent  reforms  and  even  new 
foundations.  It  was  from  Benignus,  Abbot  of 
Vallambrosa,  that  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  received  the 
grey  habit.  St.  Dominic  was  assisted  in  his  early 
labours  by  the  kindly  co-operation  of  Benedictine 
monks,  in  whose  schools  St.  Thomas  of  Aquin  learnt 
the  rudiments  of  Christian  perfection  and  humane 
knowledge.  St.  Ignatius  Loyola,  when  leaving  courts 
and  camps  to  become  the  Champion  of  God 
and  the  Church,  hung  his  sword  in  the  chapel  of 
the  Benedictine  Abbey  of  Montserrat  and  made  his 
profession  of  vows  in  the  Benedictine  Church  of  Mont 
Martre,  near  Paris.  In  like  manner,  the  Cistercians, 
Gilbertincs,  Trappists  and  Carthusians  owe  the 
substantial  part  of  their  several  rules  and  observances 
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to  the  genius  of  him  who  made  the  cloister  a  power 
for  good  throughout  the  regions  of  the  West. 

But  if  any  country  has  reason  to  bless  the  memory 
of  the  black  monks,  it  is  surely  England,  which  was 
so  closely  entwined  with  the  labours  of  the  Order  as 
to  be  called  the  "Apostolate  of  St.  Benedict."  A 
Benedictine  pope,  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  planned  her 
conversion,  and  a  Benedictine,  St.  Austin,  with  forty 
brethren,  inaugurated  the  glorious  work.  St.  Paulinus 
became  the  first  Archbishop  of  York ;  St.  Aidan  of 
lona  and  St.  Cuthbert  of  Lindisfarne  evangelized  the 
north  ;  St.  Wilfred  founded  Ripon  and  Selsea  Abbeys  ; 
St.  Theodore  of  Tarsus,  St.  Paul's  city,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  introduced  the  study  of  Greek,  sub 
divided  the  large  and  unmanageable  dioceses,  and  drew 
up  the  famous  "Penitential"  for  confessors.  Then 
the  names  of  the  St.  Erconwald  of  London,  St.  Chad 
of  Lichfield,  St.  Aldhelm  of  Sherborne,  and  St.  Bede 
the  Venerable — to  mention  but  a  few  of  the  lights  of 
the  English  Church  in  Saxon  times — all  serve  to  keep 
in  grateful  remembrance  the  memory  of  the  glorious 
patriarch  of  western  monasticism. 

Conclusion. — With  deep  gratitude,  my  dear 
brethren,  let  us  thank  Almighty  God  for  having 
raised  up  such  a  saint  whose  Order  is  still  after  the 
lapse  of  nigh  fourteen  centuries  one  of  the  chief  glories 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  Well  did  it  labour  for 
England  in  the  halcyon  days  when  its  abbeys  and 
priories  were  to  be  found  in  every  shire.  Nobly  did 
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its  sons  take  their  stand  by  the  "  missionary  priests  " 
who  in  the  dark  years  of  this  country's  defection 
toiled  and  died  to  keep  alive  the  faith  that  holy 
Austin  brought  from  Rome.  And  now  that  the  storm 
is  over,  the  black  monks  of  St.  Benedict  are  again  to 
be  found  in  the  land  which  was  once  called  his 
"Apostolate" — no  longer  in  hiding  and  ministering 
by  stealth,  but  in  noble  religious  houses  that  vividly 
recall  the  past  glories  of  many  a  ruined  fane.  The 
spirit  of  St.  Benedict  has  survived  the  stress  and 
storm,  the  manifold  changes  of  time,  and  by  the  light 
and  leading  of  divine  grace  will  again  inspire  great 
works  for  God  in  the  future  as  in  the  past 
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THE  SPIRITUAL  ASPECTS  OF 
READING 

"  Dum  venio  attende  lectioni,  exhortationi  et  doctrinae." 

"  Till  I  come,  at  lend  to  reading,  to  exhortation,  ana  to  doctrine'1 — 
i  Tim.  iv.  13. 

INTRODUCTION 

ST.  PAUL,  my  dear  brethren,  is  always  regarded  as 
the  type  of  the  educated  Apostle.  It  is  not  implied 
that  this  as  such  constituted  any  special  pre-eminence 
in  that  inspired  college  whose  members  walked  with 
Jesus  and  were  privileged  to  know  "  the  mysteries  of 
the  kingdom  of  God"  (Mark  iv.  n).  But  the  fact 
remains  that  polite  learning — if  the  term  is  here 
admissible — is  the  clearly  marked  characteristic  of 
the  Doctor  of  the  Gentiles,  and  by  the  light  and 
leading  of  the  Holy  Spirit  became  a  powerful  instru 
ment  for  good  in  diffusing  the  faith  among  the 
nations. 

I.  LEARNING  AN  AID  TO  SPIRITUALITY 

1.  It  is  no  part  of  my  discourse  to  descant  upon 
the  Catholic  Church  as  the  ever-generous  patroness 
of  human  learning,  a  prerogative  which  has  enabled 
her — to  quote  the  words  of  an  eminent  modern  philo- 
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sopher  (Professor  Lecky) — "  to  confer  vast  benefits  on 
mankind."  It  is  not  this  theme,  splendid  and  far- 
reaching  though  it  be,  but  one  in  some  way  allied 
to  it — the  necessity  for  all  Catholics  of  the  present 
day  "  attending  to  reading,  to  exhortation,  and  to 
doctrine."  In  a  word,  the  use  of  literature  in  the 
advancement  of  the  spiritual  life. 

2.  The  whole  effort  of  the  Church  in  this  country, 
from  the  days  when  the  shackles  of  penal  laws  were 
struck  from  her  limbs,  has  been  to  provide  her  children 
with  the  means  of  religious  and  secular  education. 
At  immense  sacrifice  schools  have  been  set  up  all 
over  the  country,  and  many  a  zealous  priest  and 
patient  teacher  has  lost  health  and  even  life  itself  in 
the  struggle  to  provide  adequate  instruction  for  each 
succeeding  generation  of  Catholic  children.  It  would 
be  idle  to  say  that  these  noble  efforts  have  been 
crowned  with  entire  success  ;  but  they  serve  to  illus 
trate  the  fact  that  now  more  than  ever  in  the  whole 
cycle  of  her  history  does  the  Church  realize  the  vast 
importance  of  knowledge  as  the  handmaid  of  an 
upright  and  religious  life.  Such  being  the  case  it 
remains  for  us  to  consider  what  we  as  Catholics  have 
to  do  in  the  face  of  modern  intellectual  requirements 
and  the  trend  of  current  thought.  Do  we  really 
know  the  groundwork  of  our  holy  religion  so  as  to  be 
able,  if  needs  be,  "  to  give  a  reason  of  the  hope  "  that 
is  in  us?  (i  Peter  iii.  15).  In  short,  are  we  well- 
informed  Catholics  ? 
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II.  NECESSITY  OF  KNOWING  THE  FAITH  AT  THE 
PRESENT  DAY 

1.  The  Catholic   Church  in  these  realms  had  no 
braver   champion    than    Bishop    George    Hay,  Vicar 
Apostolic  of  Edinburgh  from   1778  to  his  death  in 
1811.     His  works  are  justly  renowned  for  their  solid 
piety  and  wealth  of  Scripture  example.     He  may  be 
said  to  have  done  for  his  countrymen  in  the  Faith 
what  his  friend  and  contemporary  Bishop  Challoner 
did  for  those  of  England  ;  yet  there  was  a  time  when 
George    Hay,   saintly   bishop    and    learned   teacher, 
hated  the  Church  of  God,  and  would  have  rejoiced 
nothing  more  than   to  have  seen  the  terrors  of  the 
existing  penal  laws  set  in  motion  against  her.     What 
wrought  the  wondrous  change  that  accomplished  the 
revolution  in  his  ideas  ?     It  chanced  one  day  that  the 
future  prelate  was  present  in  a  mixed  company  in 
London    and    heard    a    lucid    explanation    of   some 
Catholic  points  of  controversy  given  by  a  gentleman 
— one  of  those  well-informed,  devout  laymen  whom 
God's  providence  raises  up  to  be  the  instrument  of 
divine  conversion.    Preconceived  notions  of  the  long- 
dreaded  "  popery  "  were  shaken  to  their  foundations, 
and    further   inquiry,    hand    in    hand   with    earnest 
prayer,    completed    the    work    that    transformed    the 
strongly  anti-Catholic  young  surgeon  into  a  strenuous 
champion  and  brilliant  ornament  of  Holy  Church. 

2.  The  necessity  for  our  people  to  really  know  their 
faith  and  be  ready  with  some  sufficient  arguments  for 
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its  tenets,  should  occasion  arise,  was  never  greater 
than  at  present.  Belief  in  dogmatic  Christianity  is 
almost  everywhere  assailed  as  something  superfluous, 
"  priest-made "  and  the  like,  by  a  multitude  of  un 
thinking  or  ill-disposed  persons  who  forget  that 
dogma  means  fact,  and  is  as  necessary  to  religion 
as  it  is  to  education,  invention,  or  indeed  any  other 
department  of  human  well-being.  Are  we  to  let  these 
illogical  and  often  utterly  ignorant  denials  pass 
unchallenged,  and  that,  too,  though  we  have  been 
made  by  Confirmation  the  soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ  ? 
Let  us  forthwith  consider  the  way  by  which  we  may 
best  repay  Almighty  God  for  His  mercies  to  us,  and 
do  our  duty  towards  those  who  may  have  some 
special  claim  upon  us  for  instruction. 

3.  In  the  first  place,  every  Catholic,  young  and 
old,  should  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Cate 
chism,  which  will  itself  suggest  further  and  deeper 
studies  in  Christian  doctrine.  The  various  objections 
made  by  those  opposed  to  the  Church  will  be  found 
fully  and  temperately  answered  in  such  standard 
works  as  Bishop  M liner's  End  of  Controversy ;  Bishop 
Challoner's  Catholic  Christian  Instructed;  Cardinal 
Gibbons'  Faith  of  Our  Fathers,  or  Canon  Bagshawe's 
Threshold  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Then  there  are  the 
admirable  pamphlets  of  the  Catholic  Truth  Society, 
treating  not  only  of  debated  points  of  history,  doctrine, 
etc.,  but  also  of  such  scientific  questions  that  affect 
religion  as  "  Evolution,"  "  Causation,"  and  the  rest. 
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While  on  the  subject  of  science — more  often  pseudo- 
science  when  arrayed  against  Christian  and  Catholic 
Apologetics — it  may  be  remarked  that  the  infidelity, 
"advanced  thinking"  and  the  like,  so  often  to  be 
heard  in  workshops,  offices,  clubs,  etc.,  is  nothing 
more  than  ignorance  under  a  show  of  reason.  Scep 
ticism  is  a  draught  too  bitter  for  human  nature  to 
swallow,  and  mankind  has  ever  instinctively  with 
drawn  in  disgust  from  its  very  sight.  Moreover,  in 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  these  would-be 
"leaders  of  thought"  have  never  read  one  word  of 
Butler  or  Paley,  and  are  wholly  ignorant  of  such 
present-day  defenders  of  orthodox  belief  as  Lambert, 
Lord  Kelvin,  Col.  Turton,  and  Illingsworth. 

III.  THE  CATHOLIC  PRESS 

Though  newspaper  reading  may  be  regarded  as  the 
lowest  form  of  literary  resource — if  indeed  it  deserves 
the  name  of  literature  at  all — the  immense  importance 
of  the  Catholic  press  as  the  champion  of  Catholic 
Truth  cannot  be  too  widely  insisted  upon.  Pope 
Leo  XIII,  in  giving  his  blessing  to  some  new  depart 
ure  of  Catholic  journalism,  specially  eulogized  the 
good  wrought  by  Catholic  newspapers,  which  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  declare  were  almost  as  necessary  for 
the  well-being  of  a  parish  as  a  periodic  mission  or 
retreat.  The  very  fact  of  reading  such  a  publication 
shows  a  mind  interested  in  the  Church  and  her  pro 
gress.  The  Catholicity  of  the  faith  is  brought  vividly 
13 
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home — current  controversies  are  adequately  explained 
by  experts,  and  much  sound  advice  inculcated  through 
a  variety  of  channels. 

Conclusion. — Such  in  a  few  words  are  some  of  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  "attending  to  reading." 
Our  reward  will  be  a  deeper  insight  into  the  things  of 
God,  greater  happiness  in  life,  and  maybe  the  satis 
faction  of  being  able  to  assist  some  earnest  soul  in 
its  laborious  journey  to  the  rock  and  centre  of  immut 
able  truth.  When  we  pray  for  our  country,  so  long 
deprived  of  Catholic  unity  and  "  tossed  about  by 
every  wind  of  doctrine  "  (Eph.  iv.  14),  we  earnestly 
beseech  God  "to  save  this  people  and  bless  this 
inheritance."  Let  us  add  to  this  supplication  the 
wide  diffusion  of  her  faith  and  practice,  and  we  have 
the  means  by  which  this  happy  consummation  may 
be  effected.  For  ourselves,  though  we  shall  never  in 
all  probability  see  that  glad  day,  we  have  the  promised 
reward,  and  it  is  enough — that  "they  who  instruct 
many  unto  justice,  shall  shine  as  stars  for  all  eternity  " 
(Daniel  xii.  3). 
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ENGLAND 

"  Non  in  exercittt,   nee  in  robore  sed  in  spiritu  mco  decit  Dominus 
exercituum" 

"Not  with  an  army,  nor  with  might,  but  by  my  spirit,  saith  the  Lord 
of  hosts" — Zech.  iv.  6. 

INTRODUCTION 

WE  are  assembled  here  to-day,  my  dear  brethren, 
to  celebrate,  with  the  sanction  of  Holy  Church,  the 
feast  of  those  blessed  servants  of  God  who  in  an 
evil  time  laid  down  their  lives  for  that  faith  which  is 
our  common  heritage.  It  is  natural  for  us  when  we 
meditate  on  the  lives  and  deaths  of  these  our  country 
men,  to  go  in  spirit  to  their  day  and  far  beyond  it,  and 
picture  to  ourselves  England  a  Catholic  country,  where 
king  and  noble,  squire  and  peasant  rejoiced  in  the  pro 
fession  of  one  common  creed — when  the  abbeys  were 
not  picturesque  ruins,  but  centres  of  worship,  culture 
and  peace — when  the  solemn  Gloria,  Credo  and  Agnus 
Dei  re-echoed  through  the  incense-laden  atmosphere 
of  cathedral  aisles,  and  the  Sanctus  bell  sounded 
sweetly  over  meadow  and  lea.  Then  we  think  of  the 
old  devotion  of  our  people  to  Christ  and  His  blessed 
Mother  and  the  Saints — the  carved  roods  and  coloured 
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panes — the  wayside  crosses  and  shrines,  and  all  the 
holy  emblems  that  spoke  of  Catholic  faith  and 
Catholic  piety,  now  long  since  numbered  with  the 
things  that  were,  or  lingering  on  as  relics  of  what 
has  been. 

All  this  and  a  thousand  more  such  reveries  fill  our 
minds  when  we  go  back  in  spirit  to  the  old  time  and 
think  of  Catholic  ruins,  and  the  life  and  energy  that 
once  made  them  great  realities.  But  though  we  may 
not  fathom  the  mysteries  of  divine  dispensation,  we 
know  that  God's  handiwork  is  never  undone,  and  that 
those  very  ruins,  whose  fallen  grandeur  we  deplore, 
are  stones  that  speak,  and  that  their  answer  is 
"  Resurgam  " — I  shall  arise. 

I.  SOME  CAUSES  OF  THE  FALL 

1.  People  often  ask  with  amazement  how  it  was 
possible  for  a  country  like  England — where  Catholic 
faith  and  practice  seemed  to  be  part  and  parcel  of  the 
life  of  the  people — to  so  utterly  lose  the  belief  of  the 
centuries.  The  answer  is  not  easy,  and  the  fact 
cannot  be  ascribed  solely  to  natural  causes.  For  one 
thing,  it  is  clear  that  the  religious  state  of  England 
at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  was  anything  but 
satisfactory ;  that  long  years  of  opulence  and  power 
had  enervated  the  clergy  as  a  body,  that  the  "  faith 
of  the  millions  "  must  in  a  vast  number  of  instances 
have  become  a  perfunctory  observance  of  a  dominant 
creed. 
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2.  When  every  one  professes  the  same  thing,  few 
take  the  trouble  to  examine  the  title  deeds  of  their 
belief,  and  hence  there  arises  religion  without  intelli 
gence,  where  a  fraction  only  can  give  a  reason  for  the 
hope  that  is  in  them.  Even  a  highly-educated  lay 
man  like  Sir  Thomas  More  was  uncertain  whether 
the  supremacy  of  the  Holy  See  rested  on  divine  or 
canon  law,  and  gave  himself  to  ths  study  of  the 
question  with  the  result  we  all  know.  Wolsey,  too, 
entered  on  the  matter  of  the  royal  divorce  with  a  zeal 
for  its  accomplishment  which  showed  a  mind  little 
conversant  with  the  doctrine  bearing  on  the  "great 
Sacrament."  It  is  said  that  this  same  prelate,  when 
he  went  north  after  his  fall,  could  not  find  in  his 
whole  province  of  York  a  dozen  priests  capable  of 
preaching  the  word  of  God !  Neither  had  the 
Sacrament  of  Confirmation  been  administered  in  the 
archdiocese  for  many  years,  so  that  parents  for  miles 
round  brought  their  children  to  receive  the  rite  from 
the  Cardinal  as  he  proceeded  to  take  possession  of 
his  archiepiscopal  see. 

II.    THE  CONFLICT 

1.  Such  signs  of  the  times  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  salt  of  the  earth  had  lost  its  savour,  and  was 
good  for  nothing  but  to  be  cast  out  and  trodden  under 
the  feet  of  men.  The  blow  came,  and  the  ecclesiastical 
polity  of  Augustine,  and  Dunstan,  and  Anselm,  and 
Thomas  of  Canterbury  passed  away.  The  altars  were 
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mingled  with  the  promiscuous  fragments  of  roods  and 
Madonnas,  sculptured  shrines  and  painted  glass.  The 
very  stones  on  which  the  consecrated  body  and  blood 
of  Christ  had  rested  during  the  holy  sacrifice  were 
profaned,  and  "  put  to  common  use."  An  alien  clergy 
trained  in  the  schools  of  Basle  and  Geneva  gradually 
superseded  the  "  mass-priests."  The  Mass  itself  was 
no  longer  celebrated  in  cathedral  sanctuary  and  village 
church,  but  by  stealth  in  remote  manor  houses  and 
lonely  farms,  for  the  Church  had  become  as  a  spectre 
which  flitted  here  and  there  through  a  land  beset  with 
penal  laws  and  every  species  of  oppression. 

2.  By  slow  degrees  the  nation  learnt  to  hate  the 
faith  that  once  it  loved,  and  taught  its  children  to 
reject  the  power  it  once  had  served.     Holy  Mother 
Church    ere   long    became    the    horrid    bugbear    of 
"  popery  "  to  frighten  naughty  children,  and  rouse  the 
unthinking  throng.     Generation    after  generation  of 
Englishmen  thus  grew  up  filled  with  scorn  and  hate 
for  what  they  conceived  as  the  vile  and  slavish  creed 
that  had  in  old  time  held  dominion  in  the  land,  but 
which  by  God's  grace  was  now  cast  down.     It  was  as 
if  they  heard  the  Angel  of  Revelation  crying  out : 
"  Babylon  the  great  is  fallen,  is  fallen,  and  is  become 
the  habitation  of  devils,  and  the  hold  of  every  foul 
spirit,"  and  the  nation  rejoiced  and  was  glad. 

3.  Thus  driven  into  the  holes  and  corners  of  the 
land,  the  ever  dwindling  remnant  of  Catholicism  was 
destined  to  make  long  and  bitter  expiation  for  the 
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sins  of  its  fathers.  For  nigh  two  centuries  and  a  half 
the  adherents  of  the  old  religion  had  to  suffer  every 
hardship  and  indignity — condemned  to  linger  on 
amidst  the  agony  of  hope  deferred.  The  Catholic 
nobleman  or  gentleman  lived  a  retired  life  on  his 
estate,  which  he  held  by  the  most  precarious  of 
tenures.  A  thousand  penalties  faced  him  at  every 
turn — for  not  attending  the  parish  church — for  sending 
his  children  abroad  to  be  educated — for  even  having 
in  his  possession  such  things  as  crucifixes,  agnus  deis, 
blessed  beads,  and  the  like.  Now  and  then  Mass 
would  be  said  by  stealth  in  his  house,  where  a  priest's 
hiding-place  was  always  kept  ready.  Then  from  time 
to  time  fierce  "  No  Popery "  outbursts  would  sweep 
across  the  land,  and  the  martyrs'  blood  flowed  at 
Tyburn,  York,  Lancaster,  and  elsewhere  to  appease 
the  evil  spirit  of  the  storm. 

4.  Of  course,  the  Faith  did  not  fall  without  a 
struggle.  There  were  at  the  outset  popular  insur 
rections  and  commotions  which  showed  that  the 
people  resented  the  change,  and  would  have  prevented 
it  had  they  been  able.  The  Pilgrimage  of  Grace 
under  Robert  Aske  in  1536  numbered  some  thirty 
thousand  men  ;  the  Cornish  and  Devon  peasantry, 
who  rose  for  the  ancient  faith  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI,  required  a  whole  army  of  foreign 
mercenaries  to  suppress  them.  The  "  Rising  of  the 
North  "  under  the  Earls  of  Westmorland  and  North 
umberland,  in  the  early  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign, 
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proclaimed  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  worship, 
and  would  have  succeeded  but  for  the  incompetence 
of  the  leaders.  It  was  not,  however,  the  will  of  God 
that  the  Church  should  be  reinstated  by  an  army  or 
with  might.  The  same  applies  to  the  Spanish  Armada 
of  1588,  which  resulted  only  in  affording  a  magnificent 
example  of  Catholic  loyalty  to  a  persecuting  Queen, 
and  a  Government  which  repaid  their  services  against 
the  invader  with  increased  oppression.  The  measure 
of  recusant  expiation  had  to  be  filled  up  before  the 
Lord  remembered  mercy  and  saved  His  people. 

III.  THE   CATHOLIC   REVIVAL 

1.  The  dawn  of  happier  times  began  towards  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  the  once  flourish 
ing  Catholicity  of  the  realm  was  represented  by  some 
sixty-nine  thousand  crushed  and  disheartened  in 
dividuals,  cut  off  from  the  life  of  the  nation,  and 
desiring  only  to  be  left  alone.  Their  case,  however, 
was  not  lost.  Their  suffering  and  'patient  resignation 
began  to  attract  attention.  Burke  advocated  their 
cause  in  Parliament,  and  reminded  his  countrymen 
that  it  was  "  a  most  absurd  and  contemptible  idea  " 
to  suppose  that  if  Catholicism  were  destroyed, 
Protestantism  could  survive  the  calamity.  Johnson, 
whose  mighty  mind  and  burly  form  dominates  the 
domestic  history  of  the  Georgian  era,  openly  professed 
his  regard  for  the  old  religion  and  dislike  of  the 
Reformers.  The  poet,  George  Crabbe,  made  the 
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sorrows  of  the  Recusants  the  theme  of  some  of  his 
most  pathetic  lines.  Two  Relief  Acts,  those  of  1778 
and  1791,  marked  the  changed  feeling  of  the  times, 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  progress  of  amelioration  came 
the  tempest  of  the  French  Revolution. 

2.  A  large  part  of  the  hierarchy  of  France  sought 
refuge    on    our   shores.       Englishmen    saw    in    them 
sufferers    for    king   and    public    order,   and   with   a 
generosity  rarely   equalled,  hastened   to   their   relief. 
The  long  suppressed  faith  began  to  lift  its  head.     New 
missions  were  added  to  those  already  existing  round 
ancient   halls  and   retired   mass-houses.     The  exiled 
clergy   of  France   took    their   part   in    the   work   of 
restoration,  and    the  number  of  Catholics  increased 
year   by  year.     The   writings   of  Sir   Walter   Scott, 
which  aroused  public  interest  in   matters  mediaeval, 
helped  on  the  Catholic  revival ;  emancipation  entered 
the  arena  of  practical  politics,  and  after  a  struggle 
was  conceded. 

3.  The   students    of  Oxford    began   to   read    the 
Missal  and    Breviary    as   ecclesiastical   classics ;   the 
Establishment  awoke  from  her  long  lethargy.     Then 
arose  the  great  Movement  that  was  to  revolutionize 
the  National   Church  and  give  Protestantism,  as  an 
institution,  if  not  its  death-blow,  something  very  near 
it.     Meanwhile,  thousands  of  persons — for  the  most 
part  belonging  to  aristocratic  and  cultured  circles — 
were  seeking  in   the  Catholic  Church  a  refuge  from 
doctrinal  contradictions  and  illogical  positions.     The 
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Church  herself  was  taxed  to  the  utmost  to  multiply 
missions  and  clergy  to  minister  to  the  incoming 
crowd.  In  1850  she  exchanged  the  old  system  of 
government  by  vicars  apostolic  for  a  regular  hierarchy 
of  bishops  deriving  their  titles  from  English  sees. 
The  blood  of  the  martyrs  had,  indeed,  become  the 
seed  of  the  Church.  Though  Canterbury,  York, 
Durham  and  Lichfield,  and  the  old  landmarks  be 
gone,  others  have  taken  their  place,  and  by  God's 
grace  will  do  as  glorious  a  work.  If  Tower  Hill  and 
Tyburn  marked  their  fall,  the  blood  of  Cardinal 
Fisher,  Sir  Thomas  More,  Edmund  Campion,  Henry 
Heath,  and  the  whole  band  who  perished  in  the  stress 
and  storm,  has  not  been  shed  in  vain.  Westminster, 
Hexham,  Southwark,  Shrewsbury  and  the  other  sees 
are  here  to  bid  us  be  of  good  heart. 

4.  The  Faith,  if  it  no  longer  permeates  every  corner 
of  the  land  as  of  yore,  is  slowly  but  surely  spreading. 
Lay-people  are  studying  its  doctrines,  and  clergymen 
preaching  them  in  a  hundred  centres  of  spiritual 
activity  not  our  own.  Brotherhoods  and  sisterhoods 
are  being  formed  among  those  separated  from  us  to 
infuse  the  warmth  of  Catholic  charity  into  the  work 
of  human  philanthropy.  Ornate  services,  splendid 
ritual,  decorated  churches  are  daily  becoming  more 
and  more  in  vogue,  thus  bringing  into  force  the 
practical  Catholic  interpretation  of  the  words  of  the 
psalmist :  "  O  Lord,  I  have  loved  the  beauty  of  thy 
house  and  the  place  where  Thy  glory  dwells."  Then 
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there  is  the  growing  dislike  of  the  title  "  protestant," 
and  the  general  desire  among  our  "separated 
brethren,"  to  be  considered  as  sharers  in  Catholic 
Communion.  However  illogical  this  appears  to  us — 
considering  the  circumstances  of  the  demand — it 
shows  the  feeling  of  repugnance  that  exists  against 
religious  isolation,  and  would  seem  to  prove  that  the 
words  addressed  by  Cardinal  John  Fisher  to  the 
peers  are  at  length  striking  home.  "  It  is  true,  my 
lords,"  said  the  saintly  bishop  and  martyr,  from  his 
place  in  the  Upper  House,  "that  we  are  under  the 
king's  lash  .  .  .  yet  this  argues  not  that  we  should, 
therefore,  do  that  which  will  render  us  both  ridiculous 
and  contemptible  to  all  the  Christian  world,  and 
hissed  out  from  the  society  of  God's  Holy  Catholic 
Church." 

Conclusion.  The  apostolate  of  prayer.— There 
are  two  ways  of  assisting  in  the  work  of  the  Church — 
labour  and  prayer.  The  first  is  controlled  by  cir 
cumstances  not  within  the  reach  of  every  one,  but  the 
second  is  open  to  all.  Who  have  greater  claim  on 
our  supplications  than  those  who  through  no  fault  of 
theirs  are  deprived  of  the  spiritual  blessings  we  enjoy? 
Some  sixty  years  ago  a  holy  priest,  Father  Ignatius 
Spencer,  commenced  his  crusade  of  prayer  for 
England,  and  since  that  time  the  good  work  has 
never  ceased.  Multitudes  who  know  our  country 
only  in  name  are  daily  praying  that  the  Church  in 
this  land  may  return  to  her  ancient  splendour.  When 
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we  consider  the  progress  made  by  Catholicity  in 
England  during  the  past  century,  we  have  every 
reason  to  be  grateful  to  God  who  has  so  bountifully 
repaid  the  sufferings  and  sacrifices  of  our  forefathers 
for  the  Faith,  and  amidst  the  glad  promise  of  the 
"  Second  Spring  "  we  may  confidently  hope  that  the 
day  will  come  when  in  place  of  the  city  of  confusion 
there  will  abide  in  this  land  "  the  one  fold  and  the  one 
shepherd." 
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"  Et  dixit :  Abba  pater  omnia  tibi  possibilia  sunt,  transfer  calicem  hunc 
a  me  sed  non  quod  ego  volo  sed  quod  tu. " 

"And  he  said:  Abba,  Father,  all  things  are  possible  to  thee  ;  remove  this 
chalice  from  me:  but  not  what  I  will,  but  what  thoti  ivilt" — 
Mark  xiv.  36. 

INTRODUCTION 

THE  passion  of  our  divine  Lord  presents  to  the 
mind  of  the  devout  Christian  an  endless  variety  of 
meditations  on  the  all-important  subject  of  spiritual 
perfection.  That  passion  was  a  victory  of  love,  of 
resignation,  and  it  is  on  this  last  phase,  as  applied 
to  ourselves,  that  I  propose  speaking  to  you  to-day. 
Together  let  us  go  in  spirit  to  the  Garden,  and  there 
contemplate  the  sacred  form  of  Jesus  Christ  bowed 
to  the  earth  beneath  the  anticipated  afflictions  of  the 
approaching  sacrifice,  yet  in  the  midst  of  His  dere 
liction  rendering  to  His  Heavenly  Father  the  most 
perfect  act  of  self-renunciation — "  Not  my  will,  but 
thine  be  done." 

I.  DISAPPOINTMENT  AND   CHRISTIAN 
CONSOLATION 

1.  We  have  all  met  at  some  or  other  time  in  our 
lives  that  saddest  of  all  sights,  the  disappointed  man. 
14  209 
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He  is  generally  what  is  termed  a  clever  man,  one 
who  has  striven  much,  and  possibly  achieved  much 
in  the  hopes  of  making  a  name,  or  effecting  in  some 
way  a  cherished  purpose.  But  it  is  not  to  be.  Some 
how  or  other  his  plans  miscarry ;  circumstances  over 
which  he  has  no  control  are  against  him,  and  after  a 
struggle,  more  or  less  vehement  according  to  his 
resolution  and  resources,  he  gives  up  the  contest  in 
despair.  The  iron  of  disappointment  enters  his 
soul,  and  the  worsted  candidate  for  worldly  distinc 
tion  or  success  is  embittered  to  the  very  heart.  The 
future  for  him  is  nothing  more  than  a  dark  and 
wearisome  road  continuing  through  the  maze  of  time 
the  beaten  track  of  his  ruined  hopes.  The  pity  of 
friends  and  the  kind  sympathy  of  relations  affords 
no  relief,  but,  on  the  contrary,  often  becomes  in  the 
end  part  of  the  sorrowful  remembrances  of  his  bitter 
fancy. 

2.  Such  is  the  effect  of  baffled  endeavour  on  the 
majority  of  those  whose  hearts  have  never  been  dis 
ciplined  by  the  fortifying  principles  of  religion.     It 
is  just  in  these  cases  that  the  genius  of  Christianity 
manifests  her  power,  by  the  way  in  which  so  many 
of  her   devoted    children    rise   superior   to  the  cruel 
buffetings  of  adverse  fortune. 

3.  Instructed    by   the   example    of    our    Blessed 
Lord,  the  constant  teaching  of  the  Church,  and  the 
voice  of  conscience,  they   are  not  dismayed  at   the 
rising   tide   of  material   reverses,  saying,   with   holy 
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Job  in  the  Scriptures :  "  Shall  we  receive  good  at 
the  hand  of  God,  and  shall  we  not  receive  evil?" 
(ii.  10).  And  so  these  brave  men  and  women  go 
their  way  in  peace,  well  assured  that  their  Father 
in  heaven  will  one  day  repay  a  hundredfold  the 
heroic  sacrifice  they  have  made  of  themselves  and 
their  ambitions  for  the  glory  of  His  name. 


II.  CONFORMITY  TO  THE  WILL  OF  GOD 

1 .  The  bed  rock  of  holiness,  the  whole  science  of 
the  Saints,  consists  in  the  golden  rule  of  conformity 
to   the  will   of  God.     By  this  disposition   the  most 
insignificant  actions    become  precious  jewels  in   the 
sight  of  the  Most  High,  while  deprived  of  it,  even 
strenuous  exertions  lose  a  large  proportion  of  their 
merits.    It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  miracles, 
visions,  and  the  like,  with  which  the  lives  of  the  Saints 
abound,   were   the   reason   of  their   sanctity.      Such 
manifestations  are  but  the  result,  not  the  cause  of 
it,  and  in   many  a  one  honoured  on  the  altars  and 
in  the  Calendar  of  Holy  Church,  these  visible  proofs 
of  God's  friendship  and  assistance  are  not  found  at 
all.     St.  John   the  Baptist  "  did  no  sign "  (John   x. 
41),  though  he  was  the  precursor  of  the  God-Man, 
and  sanctified  from  before  his  birth. 

2.  Among   the   legions   of    those   glorified    inter 
cessors  who  plead  for  the   Church  and  her  children 
in  heaven,  two  stand  forth  conspicuous  for  this  great 
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virtue  of  resignation  to  the  will  of  God.  One  of 
these  belongs  to  the  first  age  of  the  Church,  and 
shares  with  the  Apostles  and  disciples  the  glory  of 
planting  the  gospel  in  the  very  cradle  of  the  human 
race.  The  name  of  St.  Joseph  Barsabas,  surnamed 
the  Just,  only  appears  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
for  the  sake  of  recording  his  rejection  at  the  election 
of  a  successor  to  the  dead  and  reprobate  Judas.  Yet 
the  little  that  we  know  of  him  from  elsewhere  informs 
us  that  he  was  not  distressed  at  the  preference  given 
to  St.  Matthias,  but  rejoiced  in  the  Lord  that  the 
vacant  place  in  the  Apostolic  College  had  been 
bestowed  upon  another  (St.  Chrysostom,  2  Horn.  3 
in  Act). 

The  other  instance  of  perfect  self-renunciation 
occurs  in  the  history  of  our  own  country.  When 
St.  William  was  chosen  Archbishop  of  York  in  the 
place  of  the  saintly  Thurstan,  1144,  a  shameful 
faction  prevented  him  from  taking  possession  of  his 
see,  and  for  nearly  ten  years  the  holy  Archbishop 
lived  a  retired  life  at  Winchester  perfectly  submissive 
to  the  will  of  God,  who  has  done  all  things  in  His 
wisdom  (Ps.  ciii.  24).  Like  all  the  Saints,  he  knew 
perfectly  well  that  "whom  the  Lord  loveth  He 
chasteneth,  and  as  a  father  in  his  son  He  pleaseth 
himself"  (Prov.  iii.  12). 

Conclusion. — Obedience  to  the  ordinances  of  God, 
however  irksome  they  may  be,  is  not  only  the  highest 
form  of  spirituality,  but  also  sheds  a  sort  of  dignity 
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over  human  nature  by  making  even  the  meanest  of 
its  actions  meritorious  in  the  sight  of  Heaven.  It 
ensures  serenity  of  demeanour  and  calmness  of  judg 
ment  in  the  individual,  because  it  removes  far  from 
the  heart  and  mind  of  man  that  impatience  and 
irritability  which  mark  the  conduct  of  those  whose 
lives  are  passed  in  fruitless  repining.  Above  all,  it 
makes  the  soul  like  to  that  of  Our  Lord,  who,  not 
withstanding  the  agony  in  the  Garden  and  the 
afflictions  of  the  impending  passion,  showed  His 
perfect  resignation  in  the  beautiful  prayer :  "  Father, 
not  my  will,  but  thine  be  done  "  (Matt.  xxvi.). 

When  we  daily  repeat  the  Our  Father,  my  dear 
brethren,  we  pray  that  the  holy  will  of  God  may  be 
done  by  us  on  earth  as  it  is  by  the  Angels  and  Saints 
in  heaven.  May  we  ever  have  before  our  minds  the 
full  meaning  of  those  words,  so  that  when  trouble 
comes  upon  us,  we  may  face  it  with  the  holy  courage 
of  those  who  see  in  unavoidable  misfortune  the 
chastening  hand  of  God.  In  all  our  tribulations  let 
us  ever  have  recourse  to  our  dear  Mother  Mary,  that 
by  the  intercession  of  her  who  stood  at  the  foot 
of  the  Cross  till  the  end,  we  may  be  enabled  to  resign 
ourselves  to  whatever  God  sees  fit  to  send  us  for  our 
good.  "All  things  are  made  lighter  by  patience," 
observed  the  pagan  poet,  but  over  and  above  all  this 
the  sincere  Christian  is  assured  that  by  patience  and 
resignation  for  the  love  of  God,  even  the  most  adverse 
of  circumstances  become  not  only  light,  but  pleasant, 
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"  My  yoke  is  sweet,  and  my  burden  light,"  says  Our 
Lord  with  reference  to  those  who  lovingly  accept 
the  Cross,  because  He  knows  that  in  it  they  see 
their  victory,  and  through  it  is  to  come  their 
crown. 
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"  Oblivioni  datus  sum  tainquaiti  mortmis  a  corde.    Factus  sum  tamqitam 
vas  perdittim" 

"  /  am  forgotten  as  one  dead  from  the  heart.     lam  become  as  a  vessel  that 
is  destroyed" — Ps.  xxx.  13. 

INTRODUCTION 

THE  material  world  that  surrounds  us  abounds  on 
every  side  with  the  evidences  of  decay.  The  ever- 
recurring  succession  of  days  and  years,  the  passing 
of  the  seasons — now  from  the  soft  atmosphere  of 
spring  to  the  full  warmth  of  summer,  on  to  the  "sere 
and  yellow  leaf"  that  marks  the  mellow  drift  of 
autumn  to  winter's  chill  and  darksome  days,  all 
remind  us  of  the  never-ceasing  decadence  of  nature. 

So  inherent  in  created  things  is  this  principle  of 
change  and  decay,  that  one  of  the  most  conclusive 
arguments  for  the  finality  of  the  world  is  comprised 
in  the  fact  that  the  earth  is  composite,  or  made  up  of 
a  variety  of  elements,  and  that  it  is  subject  to  change. 
The  various  minerals,  silts,  and  gases  which  constitute 
the  substantial  part  of  the  globe  are  different  in  their 
essence,  so  that  one  may  supply  the  defect  of  the 
other,  and  this,  combined  with  the  constant  cycle  of 
change,  chemical,  atmospheric  and  chronological, 
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forms   one  of  the   philosophical   proofs  of  universal 
mortality. 

I.  THE  OBLIVION  OF  DEATH 
It  is  my  purpose,  my  brethren,  to  speak  to  you 
to-day  not  so  much  of  the  great  fact  of  death,  which 
is  indeed  past  a  platitude,  as  to  consider  with  you  one 
aspect  of  it,  namely,  the  utter  oblivion  which  for  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  mankind  follows  so  swiftly 
in  the  wake  of  the  tomb. 

1 .  There  is  a  story  that  Napoleon  the  Great  once 
remarked  to  his  confidential  attendant  Bourrienne  : 
"  You  will  be  immortal  for  having  been  my  secretary." 
Without  hesitation  the  latter  replied  :  "  Tell  me,  Sire, 
the  name  of  Alexander's,"  and  the  Emperor  could  not. 
Not  all  the  victories  and  achievements  of  the  illustrious 
Macedonian  from  the  Hellespont  to  the  Indies,  and 
the  glamour  of  their  reflected  glory,  could  perpetuate 
as  a  common  remembrance  the  name  of  the  man  who 
transcribed  his  edicts  and  drafted  his  treaties  of 
peace ! 

2.  There  never  was  a  time  when  the  great  fact  of 
the  oblivion  of  death  was  so  forcibly  brought  home  to 
us,  as  the  present.  The  rush  of  events,  serious  or  trivial, 
the  onward  march  of  progress  in  every  department  of 
human  endeavour,  leave  but  little  leisure  to  the  living 
to  think  of  those  who  have  dropped  out  of  the  race. 
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II.  THE  REALITY  OF  DEATH 
1.  We  open  our  papers  one  morning  and  see 
announced  in  boldly  headed  columns  the  illness 
of  some  prince  or  leader  of  men  whose  name  for  years 
has  been  a  household  word  with  us.  Our  interest  is 
at  once  aroused  and  we  follow  with  a  sort  of  anxiety 
the  reports  of  that  struggle  with  death.  The  pale 
horseman  at  length  outrides  his  victim  and  the  great 
man  is  gathered  to  his  fathers.  For  a  day  or  two  the 
world  eagerly  reads  the  press-made  biographies  of  the 
"  illustrious  deceased."  Then  the  wreaths  fade,  the 
hatchments  grow  tarnished.  The  light  race  of 
mortals,  like  the  courtiers  of  the  ceil  de  bosiif  at  the 
death  of  Louis  XV,  leave  the  poor  cold  clay  to 
corruption,  and  rush  off  tumultuously  to  hail  the  next 
"  great  man." 

If  death  so  deals  with  the  mighty  ones  of  the  earth, 
how  will  it  fare  with  those  who  live  only  in  the  midst 
of  their  own  little  obscure  circle  and  die  unknown  to 
fame  ?  The  Royal  Prophet  answers  the  question  in 
that  beautiful  passage  of  the  Psalms  (xxx.  13)  :  "I 
am  forgotten  as  one  dead  from  the  heart.  I  am  become 
as  a  vessel  that  is  destroyed." 

III.  THE  GREAT  CHANGE 

1.  Though  the  Church  in  her  inspired  wisdom 
bids  us  frequently  consider  our  last  end,  it  is  with  no 
idea  of  filling  our  minds  with  morbid  terrors  or 
frighting  us  with  false  fire.  This  is  a  practical  world, 
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and  each  of  us  has  his  work  to  do  which  in  the  scheme 
of  divine  providence  is — if  well  and  truly  accomplished 
— to  have  its  share  in  our  everlasting  reward.  St. 
Francis  of  Sales  reminds  us  of  this  in  a  well-known 
passage  of  the  Devout  Life,  where  he  enumerates  the 
several  estates  of  man — ecclesiastical,  civil,  military — 
and  how  the  duties  of  each  make  for  the  sanctity  of 
individuals.  But  having  one  life  to  lose,  one  soul 
to  save,  it  is  surely  well  for  us  to  enter  into  ourselves 
from  time  to  time,  and  consider  the  brief,  fleeting 
course  of  human  existence  and  the  unknown  sphere 
of  immortality  which  lies  beyond  the  grave. 

That  great  model  of  a  Christian  gentleman,  the 
Blessed  Sir  Thomas  More,  used  to  compare  the 
world  to  a  prison  out  of  which  some  are  called 
daily  to  plead  their  cause  at  the  bar  of  God.  Modern 
statistics  estimate  this  number  at  some  eighty 
thousand  a  day,  or  twenty-nine  million  two  hundred 
thousand  a  year!  Truly  a  vast  array  which  no  man 
can  number  "  of  all  nations  and  tribes  and  peoples  and 
tongues  standing  before  the  throne"  of  the  eternal 
Judge,  whose  dread  lips  decide  the  sentence  of  ever 
lasting  punishment  or  the  reward  of  everlasting  glory. 

With  this  great  fact  of  death — its  certainty,  its 
oblivion — before  us,  what  are  we  doing  with  the 
time  that  is  still  our  own  ?  Thrice  happy  are  they 
who  in  all  things  remember  their  last  end,  and  though 
in  the  thick  of  life's  multifarious  interests  are  ever 
prepared  to  render  the  great  account. 
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Q.  In  reviewing  our  past  what  are  the  thoughts  that 
now  come  uppermost  in  our  minds  ?  Doubtless  as 
prudent  men  we  have  taken  some  thought  for  the 
morrow,  and  been  "  instant  in  prayer,"  have  availed 
ourselves  of  the  Sacraments,  dealt  justly  with  our 
neighbour.  If  our  conscience  accuses  us  of  serious 
neglect  in  these  respects,  let  us  hasten  before  it  be  too 
late,  "  for  the  night  cometh  wherein  no  man  can  work," 
and  for  mankind,  my  brethren,  that  night  is  the 
transition  of  death. 

Conclusion. — Uncertain,  therefore,  as  we  are  of  the 
time  of  our  death,  whether  we  be  cut  down  in  the  flower 
of  our  age  or  after  a  life  crowded  with  eventful  years, 
knowing  by  anticipation  in  one  case  and  experience  in 
the  other,  the  loathsome  corruption  of  the  grave  and 
the  oblivion  that  is  the  recompense  of  poor  mortal 
ambition,  let  us  resolve  here  and  now  to  value  the 
things  of  time  as  we  shall  value  them  in  eternity.  "If 
the  dead  could  live  again,"  remarks  St.  Camillus, 
"  what  would  they  not  do  for  eternal  life  ?  "  Yet  how 
many  a  one  cries  out  with  the  worldling  in  the  Scripture, 
"Let  us  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry,"  when  already  a  just 
and  long-suffering  God  is  writing  against  that  unhappy 
and  deluded  soul  the  words,  "  Thou  art  weighed  in  the 
balance  and  art  found  wanting  ! "  No,  my  brethren, 
we  have  been  created  for  higher  things,  for  God,  and 
come  what  may  we  are  resolved  to  fulfil  our  destiny. 
Riches,  honours  and  pleasures  may  amuse  us  for  the 
moment,  but  common-sense  and  experience  are  ever 
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at  our  side  to  remind  us  of  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  : 
"  I  have  seen  all  things  that  are  done  under  the  sun, 
and  behold  all  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit " 
(Eccles.  i.  14).  "  Vanity  " — "  vexation  of  spirit  " — "  the 
dust  of  the  tomb  " — these  are  our  considerations  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  a  joyful  immortality 
— the  Saints'  everlasting  rest,  when  we  have  "  fought 
the  good  fight  "  and  this  corruptible  body  shall  have 
"put  on  incorruption  "  (i  Cor.  xv.  53). 
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"  Sane  fa  ergo    et   sulubris  est  cogitatio  pro   defunctis    exorare    ut    a 
peccatis  solvantur." 

"It  is  therefore  a  holy  and  wholesome  thought  to  pray  for  the  dead 
that  they  may  be  loosed  from  sins." — 2  Mach.  xii.  43. 

INTRODUCTION 

IN  the  twenty-first  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Reve 
lation,  my  brethren,  St.  John  sets  forth  in  graphic 
language  the  glories  of  the  <f  heavenly  Jerusalem  "  as 
he  saw  them  in  the  visions  of  his  exile.  With  holy 
rapture  he  recounts  the  surpassing  beauty  of  the 
celestial  city,  whose  light  is  as  that  of  the  jasper, 
whose  streets  are  of  gold,  and  foundations  "  adorned 
with  all  manner  of  precious  stones  "  (xxi.  19).  But 
having  lavished  all  the  wealth  of  oriental  description 
on  the  visible  appearance  of  the  abode  of  the  blessed, 
the  inspired  writer  goes  on  to  remark  significantly  : 
"  And  there  shall  in  no  wise  enter  into  it  anything 
unclean,  or  he  that  maketh  an  abomination,  or  a  lie, 
but  only  they  who  are  written  in  the  book  of  life  of 
the  Lamb  "  (xxi.  27). 

I.  GENERAL   ASPECT  OF   THE   DOCTRINE  OF 
PURGATORY 

1.  This  passage  may  be  said  to  sum  up  the  whole 
philosophy  of  the  middle  state  after  death,  commonly 
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called  Purgatory.  For  if  nothing  unclean  or  defiled 
is  to  enter  heaven,  what  prospect  of  salvation  is  there 
for  the  vast  bulk  of  humanity,  "  prone  to  evil "  from 
the  very  beginning  (Gen.  viii.  21),  and  stained  with 
every  degree  of  sin  and  wantonness  ?  It  may  with 
full  confidence  be  affirmed  of  purgatory  what 
Napoleon  said  of  the  popedom,  that  if  no  such  in 
stitution  existed,  it  would  be  necessary  to  create 
one ;  but  both  the  logical  sequences  of  Scripture 
teaching  and  the  constant  doctrine  of  the  Church 
have  rendered  this  subterfuge  unnecessary. 

2.  It  is  also  not  a  little  remarkable  that  protest 
antism,  which  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  began 
by  rejecting  purgatory  as  a  corrupt  invention,  has  in 
these  later  times  returned  to  a  belief  in  the  doctrine 
as  a  substitute  for  the  eternity  of  hell ! 

II.  EVIDENCES  FOR  THE  BELIEF 
1.  With  these  few  remarks  as  an  introduction,  we 
may  go  on  to  consider  what  are  our  grounds  for 
believing  in  a  purgatory,  and  how  such  a  dogma 
affects  the  conduct  of  Catholics  with  regard  to  them 
selves  and  each  other.  According  to  the  teaching  of 
the  Church,  purgatory  is  a  place  where  souls  are 
detained  after  death  on  account  of  their  sins — that 
is  to  say,  "  those  souls  who  depart  this  life  in  venial 
sin,  or  who  have  not  yet  paid  the  debt  of  temporal 
punishment  due  to  those  sins  the  guilt  of  which  has 
been  forgiven." 
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2.  The  Church  having  in  view  the  inherent  frailty 
of  the  human  race,  and  the  fact  that  God  "will 
render  to  man  according  to  his  works "  (Matt.  xvi. 
27),  has  always  considered  that  of  the  numbers  who 
daily  and  hourly  pass  away,  but  few  are  so  perfect 
as  to  be  at  once  admitted  to  the  glory  and  happi 
ness  of  heaven.  Such  an  opinion  is  founded  at 
once  in  reason  and  mercy,  and  is  one  which  entirely 
harmonizes  with  the  general  idea  that  the  scale  of 
rewards  and  punishments  should  be  so  graduated  as 
to  suit  the  merits  of  each  individual  case.  In  brief, 
the  doctrine  of  purgatory  holds  the  golden  mean 
between  the  everlasting  bliss  of  paradise  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  eternal  retribution  of  hell  on  the  other. 

3.  When  that  valiant  soldier  Judas  Machabeus 
sent  12,000  drachms  of  silver  to  Jerusalem  that  a 
sacrifice  might  be  offered  for  his  soldiers  slain  in 
battle,  he  did  but  act  in  consonance  with  the  belief 
of  the  Jewish  people,  who  to  this  day  maintain  that 
it  is  "  a  holy  and  wholesome  thought  to  pray  for  the 
dead  that  they  may  be  loosed  from  their  sins " 
(2  Mach.  xii.  43).  Nor  will  it  avail  our  adversaries 
to  attack  the  canonicity  of  the  book  recounting  this 
fact.  The  work  remains  as  historical  evidence  of 
Jewish  belief — a  belief  which  was  not  impugned  by 
Our  Lord  when  He  condemned  the  current  errors 
of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  such  as  the  prohibition 
of  works  of  charity  on  the  Sabbath  day,  and  the 
rest  (Matt.  xii.  10-13). 
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III.  FURTHER  EVIDENCES— THE  HOLY  SOULS 
1.  If  we  appeal  to  the  doctrines  of  primitive 
Christianity,  we  shall  find  the  early  writers  and 
Fathers  no  less  in  favour  of  making  intercession  for 
the  departed.  Eusebius,  in  his  Life  of  Constantine 
the  Great>  relates  that  the  Emperor  erected  the 
Church  of  the  Apostles  not  merely  to  honour  the 
memory  and  invoke  the  intercession  of  the  first 
propagators  of  Christianity,  but  that  he  might  ob 
tain  the  prayers  of  the  congregation  for  his  own  soul 
after  death  (De  Vita  Constantini,  lib.  iv.).  Tertullian, 
in  his  book  The  Soldier's  Crown,  refers  to  the  custom 
of  his  day  of  making  "  anniversary  oblations  for  the 
dead,"  and  in  his  treatise,  De  Monogamia,  affirms 
it  to  be  the  duty  of  a  Christian  widow  to  pray  for  the 
soul  of  her  husband  and  "  beg  refreshment  for  him." 
Finally,  among  the  minor  charges  brought  against 
the  heresiarch  Arius,  in  the  fourth  century,  was  that 
he  denied  the  efficacy  of  prayers  for  the  dead  (St. 
Epiphanius  :  Antidotes  against  Heresies). 

2.  The  Church,  while  inculcating  the  doctrine  of 
purgatory  as  a  means  of  perfecting  lesser  sinners  and 
making  satisfaction  for  the  punishment  still  due  to 
their  transgressions,  has  ever  been  careful  to  avoid 
any  rash  speculations  as  to  the  duration  or  nature  of 
the  punishment  there  inflicted.  Though  the  majority 
of  western  theologians  and  the  consensus  of  pious 
opinion  are  on  the  side  of  material  fire  as  the  means 
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of  purification,  the  Church  refused  to  impose  this 
belief  on  the  Greeks  at  the  Council  of  Florence 
(1439),  being  content  with  the  definition  that  "there 
is  a  purgatory,  and  that  the  souls  detained  there  are 
helped  by  the  prayers  of  the  faithful,  and  above  all 
by  the  acceptable  sacrifice  of  the  altar"  (Session  xxv.). 
Still,  considering  the  heinousness  of  sin  in  the  sight  of 
God,  and  the  severity  with  which  it  is  often  punished 
even  in  this  life,  we  may  well  believe  that  the  "  pains 
and  penalties "  of  the  middle  state  are  quite  as 
severe  as  all  that  has  been  written  about  them  would 
lead  us  to  suppose.  Though  the  teaching  voice  of 
the  Church  be  silent  on  the  subject  of  the  chastise 
ment,  it  is  certainly  significant  to  find  so  weighty  an 
authority  in  matters  doctrinal  as  St.  Augustine  of 
Hippo  beseeching  God  to  so  purify  him  in  this  life 
that  he  might  never  need  the  cleansing  aid  of  fire 
(St.  Aug.  in  Ps.  37,  n.  3,  p.  295). 

3.  Having  thus  briefly  reviewed  the  arguments 
in  support  of  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  we  may  now 
fitly  proceed  to  consider  what  are  our  duties  with 
regard  to  those  detained  therein.  Not  a  few  of  the 
most  eminent  Fathers,  as  St.  Cyprian,  St.  Jerome,  and 
St.  Ambrose,  see  in  the  unmerciful  servant,  who  was 
delivered  by  his  lord  to  the  torturers  till  he  discharged 
all  the  debt,  a  figure  of  the  suffering  souls  in  Purga 
tory.  There  they  will  remain  until  they  pay  the 
last  farthing,  unable  to  do  anything  to  better  their 
condition,  since  the  time  of  probation  and  merit  has 
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passed  by.  When  holy  Job  was  in  the  midst  of  his 
sorrows  and  afflictions,  he  cried  out  to  those  around  : 
"  Have  pity  on  me  at  least,  you  my  friends  "  (xix.  21), 
and  this  touching  supplication  seems  to  ring  in  the 
ears  of  every  one  who  meditates  ever  so  little  on  this 
article  of  our  belief.  What,  then,  are  we  to  do  to  aid 
our  brethren  who  have  gone  before  with  the  sign  of 
faith,  and  fortified  with  the  sacraments  of  Holy 
Church,  but  yet  bearing  on  their  souls  the  stains  of 
sin,  forgiven,  indeed,  but  not  yet  fully  expiated  ?  In 
the  Apostles'  Creed  we  express  our  belief  in  the 
Communion  of  Saints — that  wondrous  bond  which 
unites  indissolubly  together  the  Church  triumphant, 
suffering,  and  militant  in  one  great  brotherhood  of 
charity.  We  have  seen  that  it  is  "a  holy  and  whole 
some  thought  to  pray  for  the  dead,"  and  that  such 
prayer  has  been  the  devout  practice  of  the  Church 
from  the  beginning,  Let  us  hasten  to  use  this 
powerful  means  of  assistance  on  behalf  of  the  "  faith 
ful  departed,"  more  especially  having  recourse  to  the 
holy  Mass,  the  acceptable  sacrifice  of  mercy  and 
propitiation.  "  It  was  not  in  vain,"  says  St.  John 
Chrysostom  (Homily  3,  in  Phil.},  "that  the  Apostles 
ordained  a  commemoration  of  the  deceased  in  the 
holy  and  tremendous  mysteries.  They  were  sensible 
of  the  benefit  which  accrues  to  them  from  this 
practice." 

But  though  the  holy  souls  are  unable  to  merit  for 
themselves,  their  prayers  can  avail  much  for  others. 
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They  are  In  the  friendship  of  God  and  are  members  of 
the  Church  by  faith,  hope,  and  chanty.  Although  it 
has  never  been  the  custom  to  address  public  prayer 
to  them,  it  has  for  ages  been  the  practice  of  the 
pious  to  invoke  their  intercession,  and  the  lives 
of  the  Saints,  and  ascetical  writings  generally,  are 
full  of  instances  in  which  such  prayers  have  been 
abundantly  answered.  But  the  most  powerful  mo 
tive  for  exercising  our  suffrages  on  behalf  of  our 
deceased  brethren  undoubtedly  lies  in  the  fact  that  we 
ourselves  shall  one  day  stand  in  need  of  a  like  assist 
ance.  We  cannot  contemplate  the  certainty  of  death 
without  recalling  the  ominous  words,  "  To-day  for 
me,  to-morrow  for  thee,"  so  let  us  make  for  ourselves 
friends  and  intercessors  of  the  holy  souls,  that  when 
the  time  comes  for  us  to  give  an  account  of  our 
stewardship,  we  may  have  advocates  to  plead  our 
cause  before  the  throne  of  God. 

Conclusion. — Such,  my  brethren,  is  the  consoling 
doctrine  which  robs  the  grave  of  half  its  terrors,  and 
forms  a  link  of  enduring  solidarity  between  the  living 
and  the  dead.  All  who  have  suffered  bereavement 
know  but  too  well  the  pathos  the  poet  had  in  view 
when  he  sang  of  "  the  touch  of  the  vanished  hand,  and 
the  sound  of  the  voice  that  is  still."  The  desire  of  the 
living  to  follow  their  loved  ones  in  imagination  to  the 
silent  land  has  been  consecrated  by  the  genius  of 
Catholicism,  which  has  made  a  reality  of  a  sentiment, 
and  established  a  mutual  spiritual  co-operation  be- 
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tween  this  world  and  the  next.  No  soul  alive  to  its 
high  destiny  can  remain  indifferent  to  such  a  logical 
conception  of  death  and  salvation  as  that  presented 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  purgatorial  state,  and  by  the 
grace  of  God  may  we  be  ever  sensible  to  its  meaning 
and  ready  to  perform  the  works  of  charity  which  it 
imposes. 
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"  Inde  venttirus  est  judicare  vivos  et  mortiws" 

"From  thence  He  shall  come  to  judge  the  living  and  the  dead" — 
Apostles'  Creed. 

INTRODUCTION 

ONE  of  the  greatest  ordeals  of  life,  my  dear 
brethren,  is  to  be  forced  to  stand  a  trial  before  a 
Court  of  Justice.  Even  hardened  criminals  often 
confess  that  the  pang  of  a  severe  sentence  is  light 
compared  to  the  shame  of  being  compelled  to  face 
the  withering  glances  of  judge,  jury,  and  witnesses, 
and  hear  the  circumstances  of  imputed  crime  detailed 
to  the  public  ear.  With  this  fact  as  a  similitude,  we 
can  form  a  composition  of  place,  and  so  the  better 
realize  that  great  truth  of  religion — the  General 
Judgment. 

I.  THE   GOSPEL  WITNESS 

1,2.  In  the  twenty-fourth  chapter  of  St.  Matthew 
two  important  points  are  laid  down  for  our  con 
sideration  :  one,  the  fulfilment  of  our  Saviour's 
prophecy  concerning  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  ; 
the  other,  the  prediction  of  the  signs  that  are  to 
herald  the  dissolution  of  the  world.  God,  who  from 
the  beginning  has  been  pleased  to  teach  mankind 
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by  means  of  familiar  examples,  chose  the  City  of 
David  as  the  type  of  His  Judgment  on  mankind, 
because  in  many  ways  her  history  foreshadowed  the 
conduct  of  the  world  towards  Christ  and  His  teach 
ing.  She  had  slain  the  prophets  and  was  to  raise 
her  hand  against  the  Saviour  Himself.  In  like 
manner  the  world,  as  a  whole,  has  opposed  the 
spread  of  the  gospel  and  thwarted  the  work  of  the 
Church,  rejecting  her  teaching  as  "a  hard  saying," 
and  showing  but  little  gratitude  for  the  immense 
sacrifice  of  Calvary. 

3.  The  destruction  of  the  ungrateful  city  was  ever 
present  before  the  mind  of  Our  Lord.  He  mourned 
over  it  from  the  green  summit  of  Olivet,  and  when 
bearing  the  heavy  cross  through  its  streets  bade  its 
few  compassionate  daughters  weep  not  for  Him, 
but  for  themselves  and  their  children.  Some  forty 
years  later  the  sword  of  divine  vengeance  was  un 
sheathed,  and  the  work  of  retribution  accomplished. 
The  Jewish  people,  infuriated  by  a  series  of  harsh 
governors,  rose  in  revolt  against  their  Roman  masters, 
and  after  a  desperate  but  unavailing  struggle,  saw  their 
beloved  capital  "  beat  flat  to  the  ground  "  and  their 
race  dispersed  as  slaves  and  vagabonds  over  the  earth. 

II.  REALITY  OF  THE  JUDGMENT 
1 .  We  turn  from  the  contemplation  of  the  fall  of 
the  earthly  Jerusalem  to  its  larger  antitype — the  de 
struction  of  the  world.     As  our  Saviour  spoke  of  the 
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"abomination  of  desolation,"  standing  in  the  holy 
place,  and  the  other  "  signs  "  that  were  to  herald  the 
advance  of  the  Roman  army  under  Vespasian  and 
Titus  against  Zion,  so  He  has  predicted  for  our  warn 
ing  the  signs  and  wonders  that  shall  announce  the 
final  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man. 

2.  In  spirit,  therefore,  let    us  transport  ourselves 
to  the  dread  scene  of  the  Judgment,  and  see  now  in 
imagination  what  we  shall  one  day  behold  in  reality. 
The  far-resounding  trumpet  of  the  Angel  has  sum 
moned  the  countless  array  of  dead  and  gone  mortality 
to   the   bar  of  Justice.      The    fleeting   grandeurs   of 
earthly  power  and  ambition  have  vanished  for  ever ; 
potentate  and  peasant,  learned  and   ignorant,  alike 
await  the  sentence  of  the  Judge. 

3.  To  the  right,  shining  like  stars,  immortal  and 
impassible,  stand  the  triumphant  choirs  of  the  just — 
they  "  who  have  fought  the  good  fight,"  and  now  joy 
fully  expect  the  loving  invitation,  "  Come,  ye  blessed 
of  my  Father,  possess  ye  the  kingdom  prepared  for 
you  "  (Matt.  xxv.  34).     In  hideous  contrast  to  these 
are  seen  the  horrid  assemblage  of  the  reprobate,  who 
with  fear  indescribable  await  the  sentence  of  irrevoca 
ble  doom,  "  Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed,  into  ever 
lasting  fire"  (Matt.  xxv.  41).     Ah,    my  brethren,  at 
this  solemn  moment  of  meditation  we  may  well  ask 
ourselves  if  we  are  storing  up  judgment  unto  con 
demnation,  or  preparing  to  enter  with  the  Saints  into 
an  everlasting  rest. 
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III.  SOME  ASPECTS  OF  THE  JUDGMENT 

1.  There  is  something  terribly  significant  in   the 
fact  that  the  races  of  antiquity  before  the  coming  of 
Christ  never  lost — despite  their  idolatries  and  perver 
sions   of  the    truth — the    great    doctrine   of   eternal 
retribution.     In  reading  the  account  of  the  Tartarus 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  we  have  substantially  the 
Hell   of  divine    revelation.     Does   not    this   strange 
continuity   of   idea   lend   additional   strength  to  our 
belief  when    considering  the   momentous  subject   of 
divine  judgment  ? 

2.  What,  my  brethren,   shall  be  the  misery  of  the 
reprobate  when  the  sentence  of  their  condemnation 
has  been  pronounced   in  the  face  of  the  assembled 
nations  ?     There  are  few  instances  of  human  pathos 
more  affecting  than  the  final  parting  of  loved  rela 
tions  or  friends,  but  what  shall  be  said  of  this  eternal 
separation    of  kith  and    kin  ?     "  Good-bye,    fathers, 
mothers,  brothers,  sisters,"  we  hear  them   say,  "  we 
shall  never  see  you  more  !"     "We  have  despised  the 
grace  of  God,  trampled  on  His  precious  blood,  wasted 
in  sin  and  wantonness  the  lives  given  for  His  service. 
But  this  is  our  just  reward." 

3.  Such,  in  a  word,  is  one  aspect  of  that  dreadful 
day ;  let  us  dwell  a  little  on  another.     If  the  day  of 
wrath  is  appointed  for  the  unspeakable  confusion  of 
the  wicked,  it  also  stands  for  the  surpassing  glory  of 
the  good  and  the  manifestation  of  God's  providence 
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in  dealing  with  the  world.  How  many  a  one  has  lived 
and  died  under  a  false  imputation,  shadowed  by  a 
dark  cloud  no  sun-flash  of  truth  could  ever  wholly 
dispel  ?  But  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  the  crooked 
shall  be  made  straight,  the  secret  springs  and  motives 
of  all  actions  shall  be  revealed. 

Then,  too,  shall  we  behold  the  wisdom  of  much 
which  now  is  but  dark  and  unintelligible.  Then  shall 
it  be  revealed  to  us  why  guilty  Dives  is  filled  with 
good  things,  while  innocent  Lazarus  shivers  in  rags 
and  want.  These  and  ten  thousand  more  enigmas  of 
practical  life  will  then  be  made  manifest ;  and  we, 
who  see  now  in  a  glass  darkly  and  sometimes  not  at 
all,  shall  then  know  the  reason  of  all  things,  and  the 
hidden  meaning  of  each  divine  decree. 

Conclusion. — The  subject  of  the  Last  Judgment  is 
one  of  those  sublime  phases  of  Christianity  which  has 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  most  brilliant  equally 
with  the  most  obscure.  The  mighty  trumpet-call  to 
the  nations  has  been  sung  in  that  soul-moving  hymn 
of  the  Church,  the  Dies  Irae,  whose  notes  of  solemn 
grandeur  have  inspired  with  enthusiasm  such  geniuses 
as  Goethe  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  both  of  whom  have 
employed  it  in  their  most  admired  compositions.  To 
this  great  fact  of  faith  David  and  the  Sibyl — Jew 
and  Gentile — bear  ample  witness,  and  it  behoves  all 
Christians  to  seriously  reflect  from  time  to  time  on 
the  reality  of  the  last  great  general  Assize.  We 
all  know  how  in  the  fifteenth  century  St.  Vincent 
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Ferrer  used  this  mighty  theme  to  move  multi 
tudes  of  sinners  to  repentance,  and  what  was  the 
response  of  the  nations  to  his  burning  words.  Our 
Saviour,  who  raised  up  St.  Vincent  to  preach  His 
judgments,  continually  speaks  to  each  one  of  us 
through  the  conscience  and  the  never-failing  exhorta 
tions  of  the  Church.  If  hitherto  we  have  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  these  admonitions,  let  us  take  warning  ere 
it  is  too  late,  being  well  assured  that  we  have  but  one 
soul  to  save,  one  Heaven  to  lose,  not  for  a  time 
merely,  but  for  ever.  The  night  cometh  wherein  no 
man  can  work,  but  now  is  the  acceptable  time,  now 
is  the  day  of  salvation  ;  so  that  rendering  ourselves 
wholly  pleasing  to  God,  we  may  one  day  meet  Him 
with  all  the  Saints  in  the  heavenly  courts,  there  to 
live  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen. 


THE   END 
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The  Holy  of  Holies  a  figure  of  the  Bosom  of  God  ;  the  entrance  of  the  high 
priest,  a  figure  of  the  entry  of  Jesus  Christ  into  that  adorable  temple— Jesus 
Christ  is  the  Altar;  visible  altars  only  figurative — Proofs  drawn  from  the 
Canon  of  the  Mass  and  from  the  Gospel  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  true  altar— 
That  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the  fire  of  the  sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Charles  de  Condren,  General  of  the  Oratoiy,  was  one  of  the  most  distin 
guished  Ecclesiastics  of  France  in  the  reign  of  Henri  IV.  His  most  important 
book,  which  was  published  after  his  death,  is  entitled  "  L'Idde  du  Sacerdoce 
de  Jesus  Christ,"  of  which  the  present  volume  ("  The  Eternal  Sacrifice ") 
is  a  translation. 

He  was  the  Spiritual  Father  and  Guide  of  the  Saintly  M.  Olier  (Founder 
of  the  College  of  S.  Sulpice),  who  said  of  him  that  perhaps  no  man  ever 
penetrated  more  profoundly  into  the  sublimest  mysteries  of  the  faith,  while 
St.  Jane  Francis  de  Chantal,  comparing  him  with  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  says, 
"  It  seemed  to  me  that  God  had  given  our  blessed  Father  to  teach  Men,  but 
that  he  had  made  Pere  de  Condren  fit  to  teach  Angels." 
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Mary  A.  Allies)."— Catholic  Record. 

"This  book  is  as  a  useful  weapon  in  the  hands  of  those  who  fight  for  the 
Catholic  doctrines  on  image  honour  and  devotion  to  Mary  against  unbelievers. 
The  former  part  is  largely  wrought  in  with  opinions  of  holy  doctors  and  saints 
— the  latter,  dealing  with  the  Assumption,  clearly,  though  learnedly,  proves 
the  doctrine  of  devotion  to  our  Lady  to  have  existed  from  the  remotest  ages  of 
the  Christian  era,  and  points  out  the,  as  it  were,  necessity  of  the  same.  A 
valuable  addition,  indeed,  to  a  library  of  patristic  writings.' — The  Universe. 
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Tablet. 
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work."—  Catholic  Herald. 
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Commentary  being  added." — Irish  Theol.  Quarterly. 
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The  translation  is  both  smooth  and  accurate."  —  The  Guirdian. 
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rules  of  prayer  to  cramp  their  devotions,  and  with  whom  regularity  has 
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ment  to  every  reader." — Ave  Maria. 
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another. ' ' — Churchman. 

"  Father  Grou  in  this  work  gives  wise  suggestions  as  to  the  proper  mode 
of  praying,  ...  his  directions  will  prove  highly  profitable  to  all  who 
adopt  them.  The  work  has  been  well  translated." — Catholic  Times. 

"  Many  devoutly  inclined  persons  who  read  these  pages  will  learn  much 
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aridity  in  prayer." — American  Eccl.  Review. 
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